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Maurice Holme’'s Infatuation: 
OR, POUR PASSER LE TEMPS, 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 





HAT'S a-coming, father? 
Be it a stroke o’ wind like 
that as nigh killed my poor 
flowers last Tuesday fort- 
night? Do come and see.” 

Ben Bond came out from 
the one door of his rude cot- 
tage (stooping as he did so, 
for he was a tall man, and 
the door, though belonging 
to a fisherman’s hut of the 
better class, was a low one,) 
into the tiny yard before it, 
and scanned the heavens 
with an experienced eye. 

“‘1t’s no wind, lass; there 
is thunder and o’ the heavi- 
est thers,” pointing toa mass of black clouds that 
rsached from mi{ heavens to the setting. ‘I hope 
Christie and the men be in afore now; the sea is no 
good-natured sich times as this, and she’s rare to be 
braved e’en by them as knows her best.” 

“Christie got in an hour ago, sir,” said a young 
man, who had approached unperceived while the 
elder was speaking. ‘‘ I just passed him coming from 
the landing.” 

* There be s-me’ut comin’ worse nor thunder, nor 
lightning, nor any other storm as ever brewed i’ th’ 
air!’ cried a voice, so sudden and so shrill that every 
one of the little group outside gave a start, “do ’ee 
look out fur *t—do ’ee look out for ’t, say old Elpsey!” 

“O fie, granny!’’ cried the young girl, angrily, 
‘you be the blackest raven as ever I did see!” 

“ Black is it?” screamed the old hag, holding on to 
the rough door-casing with one skinny hand, while 
she shook the other menacingly at her irreverent 
granddaughter. ‘ Blackisit? A-r-r-r-h! just wait 
till ye feel th’ cloud as is going to settle down in 
ye’r own impudent heart afore ever ye e’en think 0’ 
blackness, ye jade!’’ 

The young girl had opened her lips for retort, but 
before she had time to utter it— 

* Come, Bess,” said the young man, “ let’s godown 
on the shore; it wont rain this half hour yet.” And 
seizing one of the brown hands, he led her not un- 
willing feet away towards the sea. ‘‘ Bess,’’ said he, 
as soon as they were beyond hearing of the others, 
and he spoke in an accent whose remarkable pure- 
ness told that although he lived among those uncul- 
tured people, he was not one of them, ‘“ Bess, why 
will you quarrel so everlastingly with that old crone? 
Haven’t I asked you a hundred times not to do it?” 

* Yes; bat, Maury, she do plague one so!” 

“© Does, Bsss; not do! when will you remember?” 

“I don’t know,” returned the girl, deprecatingly ; 
“it seems as if I hadn’t got any memory for some 
things. I guess you must have got all that was meant 
tor both of us.’ And she flashed a merry look up at 
Lim from the side of her large hazel eyes, that made 
uer irregular features look almost beautiful. 

A flush of gratified pride for a moment took the 
place of annoyance on the young man’s handsome 
face; then his brow darkened again. Stooping, he 
picked up a shell, and sent it with an experienced 
band skimming far over the turbid waters. 

“T wish I could put myself out of this place as 
easily as I can that senseless thing!”’ he muttered. 

Bess made no reply. Oace she would have done 
80, but from close acquaintance with his moods she 
was wiser now; 80 she fixed her eyes absently upon 
the distant landscape, and was rewarded by seeing a 
figure on horseback appear round a point of rocks 
about halt a mile ahead of them. 
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* Wel', and why don’t you say something?” cried 
her cousin, impatiently. 

“I’m looking to see if I can tell who that be com- 
ing,” replied poor Bess, so glad of an excuse for si- 
lence where no excuse should have been needed. 

Maurice Holme raised his restless eyes from the 
wrinkled sand. 

‘“*It’sa lady,” he said, his practised eye distinguish- 
ing the sex before his cousin could, “and a stranger, 
I’ll be bound. No one in these parts rides in that 
fashion!” he added, with asneer. 

“You forget Miss Carter of The Bend, Maury,” 
interposed Bess, timidly. . 

‘*Miss Carter! She could ride like that about as 
much as a starfish could fly!” 

Bess made no reply (though she was angry enough 
to have done so, ‘‘ Miss Carter of The Bend” being 
her ideal of feminine perfection), the subject under 
discussion having by this time come within hearing 
distance. 

If she had passed them where they stood, giving 
them only a momentary view of her incomparable 
face and figure, the young couple would ever after- 
wards have declared that they met either an angel or 
a fairy on the beach that hot Jaly evening; but she 
drew rein directly by their side, revealing a union of 
such elegance and beauty as they had never bitherto 
beheld even in their dreams. 

She was small in stature, yet so matchlessly formed 
that not the most carping critic could have found fault 
with her; a natural advantage that was heightened 
by the unexceptional dark green ridirg-habit which 
she wore Her hair, which was very long and very 
abundant, fell like a shower of pale golden floss all 
about her shapely shoulders, reaching almost to the 
back of the fantastically-dressed pony; her features 
were without blev-ish, and her complexion a perfect 
blending of the stainless mountain lily and the deli- 
cate valley rose. But, after all, her chief charm lay 
in the expression of her face and her eyes—O, those 
eyes! large, and dark, and constantly changing—fire, 
dew, cloud and sunshine all together, how beautiful 
beyond description they were! 

“Am I right in thinking I can reach Thornley Cot- 
tages by the beach ?” she asked, in a voice in keeping 
with the exquisite face. 

** You could have done so an hour ago, miss,” re- 
plied Maurice Holme (O, how rough and boorish be- 
side hers his own full, deep tones sounded to him!); 
but the tide is not right now.” 

‘* And it is almost a mile further by the road, and 
getting so very dark!” 

“It is more than a mile further, miss, and you will 
hardly be half way before the shower will be upon 
us.” 

‘*T am afraid so,” with a timid glance at the threat- 
ening sky, ‘‘ but I think I must risk it. Thank you, 
sir, and good-night.” 

And she was about to proceed when a sudden flash 
of vivid lightning illumined the whole heavens, call- 
ing an involuntary scream from even the intrepid 
Bess, and so terrifying the little Indian pony that 
he stood trembling in every limb, and refused to go 
another inch. 

“Tf you can put up with our poor accommodations, 
miss, we shall be glad to have you bide with us till 
the shower be passed,” said Bess, in answer to an 
admonitory look from .Ler cousin. 

*O, thank you!” returned the stranger, gratefully. 
‘“‘T should really fear to be out longer at such a tine 
as this. Iam not so much accustomed to tbe war- 
ring of the elements as you undoubtedly are,” sue 
added, in a tone of apology. 

*“*We should none of us care to expose ourselves to 
such a tempest,” said Maurice, with less truth than 
courtesy, for he would have deemed even a walk to 
Thornley Cottayes, on a worse night than this child's 
play, if need had called him there. 

Virginie Cliffe, with her wonderful knowledge of 
men’s hearts, read this lit: le ruse as easily as though 
it had been illuminated text. 

“ How chivalrous you are!” she murmured, in that 





perfectly modulated voice, which made those same 








hearts as only s»o many helpleas toys in her skillful 
hands. “ G» on, Snapdragon, I suppose you will not 
object to going towaris a shelter.” 

Bat the pony did object, most decidedly. 

“ Let me lead him,” said Maurice, coming round to 
his head for that purpose. 

“T don’t believe he'll let you; he never belies; his 
name with strangers—take care!’’ 

Her warning came too late, for Maurice, having 
incautiously pat his hand too near the pony’s mouth, 
the vicious brute had suddenly snapped at it, and 
left the print of all his front teath on the strong 
brown fingers. 

Miss Cliffe sprang from her saddle unassisted, and 
making her littie gauntieted hand into a fist, struck 
the offender half-a-dozen sharp blows on the nose. 
Then turning to Maurice, and tearing off her gloves, 
she took the injured tingers into such a pitying clasp, 
and murmured over them words of compassion which 
might have given any man excuse for going cut of his 
head about her, and assured him, as only Virginie 
Cliffe could assure a man, that she was “ so sorry she 
had no expression into which to put it! and that she 
hardly thought she could ever be friends with the 
spiteful creature again!’’ 

Whereupon Maurice laughed, in spite of his aching 
hand, and said, with a gallantry unusual, to him, 
that “ that would be too much punishment even for 
the offence!” And the lady echoed his laugh ina 
softer key, and, dexterously gathering up the folds 
of her riding-habit, walked by his side towards Ben 
Bond’s cottage, while Bess and the now thoroughly 
subdued Snapdragon followed behind. 

The little party had barely gained the shelter of 
the fisherman’s hut when the storm burst forth in all 
its fury. The thunder boomed overhead almost in- 
cessantly, shaking the rude dwelling to its founda- 
tions; while sharp flashes of lightning followed each 
other in such rapid succession as seeraed to wrap 
earth and sea in one mighty sheet of fame. Then 
the peals and the flashes grew less frequent, and the 
rain burst forth ia torrents upon the defenceless 
earth. 

During the commencement of this elemental strife 
Miss Cliffe had stationed herself on a rude stool by 
Dame Bond’s side; as it increased in violence, she 
buried her face in the good woman’s apron, trying to 
shut out the sound with her little pink palms; nor 
did she lift the one or remove the other till the fish- 
erman’s voice was heard, announcing that the show- 
er had passed to the ‘‘south’ard,” though they’d 
had the ‘heft o’t” he guessed. Then she lifteda 
very white cheek, and went timidly to the one win- 
dow, which served both to light and ventilate the 
small room. 

While she stood here, watching with returning 
courage the slackening rain, she felt a peculiar touch 
upon her shoulder, and turning, saw the tall, gaunt 
form of vit Granny Bond towering above her. 

* Bonny little lady,” cackled the old hag, showing 
a double row of fangs in her attempt at an admiring 
smile, 

*** Dark brown eyes and golden hair, 
Gold to spend and gems to wear,’ 


give «a poor old soul a bit to buy th’ comfort o’ ’r life 
wi’!” 

Liberal toa fault when it suited her to be, the 
“bonny lady” drew a sovereiga from her purse and 
dropped it upon the scarcely yellow palm of the sup- 
plicant. 

The old woman took the piece, turning it slowly 
from side to side, while an expreasion ofdelight, which 
rendered her face almost hideoas, lighted up her 
wrinkled features. 

** Bless ’ee, bless ’ee for a princess born!’’ she al- 
most screamed in her excitement. 
fair hand o’ thine, bonny lady; who kens but I may 
tell ’ee some ’ut a8 may give thee as much joy asa this 
do me?” 

Miss Cliffe surrendered her little hand very readily 
into her bony, eager fingers, flashing, as she did so, 
amerry look at Maurice, who hai just j vined them. 


“Let me see at 





“Tell her fair, granny,” said the young man, gay- 
ly. “None of the awful stories tor her with which 
you frighten Bess and me!” 

The old crone searched the delicately lined palm, 
as though it had contained some hid treasure, her 
brow darkening, and her thin lips working convul- 
sively as she did so. 

“What is it, Granny?” asked Miss Cliffs, a little 
nervously. 

“It’s woe—woe—woe to more hearts nor one!” 
cried the old hag, sharply. Then drawing the 
sovereign from her besom, and thrusting it violently 
into the jewelled hand, “ Take back thy goold!” she 
said, fiercely, ‘I love goold an’ th’ good it bring, but 
I want none o’ thine! Maury,” and she turned to 
the young man, who stood regarding her with an 
angry light in his blue eyes, ‘I cannot say as I've 
o’ermuch love in my heart for you, for ye never were 
a lad after my own mind, but ye shall not say ‘at 
Elpsey Bond let ye go straight on to th’ black rocks 
o’ ruin without a single cry to warn ye back! Keep 
y’rself clear o’ this woman—keep free o’ her, I say, 
unless ye would tain come t’ sure, and swift, an’ mis- 
erable destruction!” 

And with these ominous words, delivered in a tone 
and manner that chilled even the young man’s blood, 
the grim fortune-teller hobble! away. 

Miss Cliffe was the first one to recover voice. 

** What a dreadful creature!’ she cried, in a tone 
of resentment not unnatural under the circumstances. 
“ How do you ever manage to live under the same 
roof with her?”’ 

* O, we be used to her!” returned Bess, who had 
overheard her grandmother’s prophecy with a great 
amount of trepidation, ‘‘and it’s very rare she's 
this bad. Granny beant a saint, sure,” she continu- 
ed, with a nervous smile, ‘‘ but sometimes she be 
quite kind and pleasant, and we never mind her 
black spells, miss.” 

“ That’s wonderfal good of you, Bess,” said her 
cousin, approvingly, ‘‘when one considers that 
Granny seems to take especial delight in worrying 
you.” 

Miss Cliffe tarned and looked with well-dissem- 
bled curiosity at her young hostess. Seeing the flush 
of pleasure which Maurice Holme’s careless com- 
mendation had called to the brown cheek, she smiled 
a trifle scornfully, dissembling that, alsc, to her un- 
tutored companions. 

“1m sure Miss Bess is always good,” she said, 
sweetly. ‘‘ But I must not stand here chattering 
any longer, else I shall not get home to-night, and 
Auntie Drew will be fidgeted to death about me!” 

Maurice Holme walked by her side to the read 
leading from the beach to Thornley Cottages. Here 
she would also have said adieu to bim, bat he pre- 
vented her. 

“Tam going with you,” he sai. 

“ Bat it is three miles, and the same back—six 
miles to walk on this warm night, just to keep me 
company. No, indeed, I will not allow it! I can go 
very well alone.”’ 

“I should not feel safe to let you. The way is 
lonely, and you will not get home till after dark, If 
you please, Miss Cliffe, 1 would far rather go with 
you.” And, notwithstan ling the laly’s faint re- 
monstrance, he persisted in continuing her escort, 
his long, swift strides easily keeping pace with the 
pony’s mincing step:. 

Bess Bond stood out among her simple flowers, and 
strained her eyes to watch them till their forms dis- 
appeared in the misty gray light, and then crept in- 
to the house and up to her humble bed in the low loft, 
with such a miserable weight on her honest heart as 
she had never even imagined before, for she loved 
her cousin Maurice with all the intensity of a natare 
born and bred among strong, stern things, and she 
knew then that his heart had gone away from ber 
jast as fully as she did afterward when the end had 
come. Poor Bess!” 

During the ensuing day, Dame Bond hearl from 
oue of the gossips of the little hamlet that Miss Cliffe 





was .be only child of a heavy city tradesman, and 
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heiress to an immense fortune. That, her mother 
having died in her infancy and she having inherited 
her mother’s delicacy, she had been sent by her anx- 
ious father to pass the hot season at Thornley Cot- 
tages— the favorite resort of that region for city people. 
Then followed a glowing account of her accomplish- 
ments, the elegance of her wardrobe and the costli- 
ness of her jewels, to which, in the words of the gar- 
rulous woman, there was “no end.” But the young 
lady,herself was not seen again on the shore fora 
week; when, one late afternoon, she rode up to the 
fisherman’s hut unaccompanied, and refusing the 
dame’s awkward vet cordial invitation to dismount, 
inquired for Mr. Holme. 

Mr. Holme chanced to be within, and was instantly 
forthcoming, his foolish heart in a flutter, and his 
handsome face plainly showing it. 

“IT came to ask a great favor of you, Mr. Holme,” 
the lady said, in her charming way, “ and I expect 
you to grant jt without demur. We are going to 
have some tableaux up at the Cottages—it is so un- 
eventful there one must do something pour passer le 
temps. We were talking it all over last night, and 
Annie Morss insisted that we should have one picture 
in honor of the locality, with a real, unmistakable 
sailor in it; and, would you believe it, Mr. Holme, 
there isn’t one of our gentlemen that would make 
any kind of a sailor, with all the costume and cos- 
metique in the world! But very fortunately I happen- 
ed to know where there was one that would, and so 
I ran away down here this evening to ask you if you 
would be so good as to come up and take that char- 
acter for us?” 

“I would for you,” replied Maurice, ingenuously, 
feeling sure that he would undertake a voyage to 
Africa in a sieve if she desired it! ‘* but I’m afraid I 
should make an awful bungie of it! I’m not used to 
those things, you know, and it’s most likely I should 
be a great trial to your patience, Miss Cliffe.” 

‘* Tl take the risk,” replied Miss Cliffe, gayly, ‘‘ and 
thank you. Please be at the Cottages to-morrow 
evening at seven. Good-night, Mr, Holme.” And 
she rode away. 

Maurice Holme was punctual the ensuing evening, 
and the evening after that, and so on for a week; 
when the little event occurred which had been orig- 
inated pour passer le temps. 

He took Bess up to see it, and was loud in his ac- 
counts all the way of the grand sights she would see 
there, and how much she would enjoy it. And Bess 
tried hard to share his enthusiasm, and be glad in 
anticipation of the coming pleasure, though she se- 
cretly lamented that it was not one of the neighbor- 
hood dances at the “ Relay House” that they were 
going to, instead; and before the evening was half 
over, wished herself at home more than she ever 

wished anything during the eighteen years of her 
previous life. 

Miss Morss’s “ sea-picture” was a great success; so 
everybody said. (‘‘Everybody” there meaning two 
score or more of fashionable ladies, gentlemen and 
children, arrayed in the height of the mode) But 
poor Bess, whose eye had never been cultivated to 
“‘ graceful grouping ” and “ artistic effect,” saw little 
init to greatly admire, and she did see much to make 
her honest heart ache! 

The scene was called ‘‘ The Captain’s Bride.” In 
a little room, tastefully adorned with all the foreign 
shells and curiosities which could be gathered trom 
the combined cottages, upon a pile of brilliant-hued 
Turkish cushions sat Virginie Cliffe, arrayed in a 
costume calculated to heighten as much as possible 
her fresh young beauty; by her side in the handsome 
full dress of a navai officer, and in a most lover-like 
attitude, Maurice Holme. He was holding a string 
of great luscious pearls for her inspection, an end of 
which she had playfully thrown about one bare white 
arm, and was reaching it towards him, as if to show 
how the precious baubles suffered by comparison. 
It was not the picture as a whole, nor even the atti- 
tudes, that caused the great throb and then almost 
deathly stillness of poor Bess’s heart, but the expres- 
sion of those two faces. In one, her cousin’s, was an 
ardent, reverent, overwhelming tenderness which 
the almost consummate actor could hardly have as- 
sumed ; in the other, if the face might be judged by 
its look, a full, and free, and rich return of that ten- 
derness. 

She was aroused from the painful stupor into 
which this exhibition had thrown her, by a vigorous 
plucking at her sleeve, and Annie Morss’s determin- 
ed voice asking her how she liked it? 

‘*I—I think it was very pretty,” she stammered, 
faintly. 

** Very pretty!’ echoed Miss Morss, in a tone of in- 
tense disgust, ‘‘ is that the best you can say? Why 
you ought to load it with compliments on your cous- 
in’s account, if no other!’’ 

‘* Perbaps that is the reason why the young lady is 
chary of her praise,” insinuated a gentleman near 
by, heedless or careless of what effect his words might 
have. 

** Possibly,” assented his neighbor, a lady as care- 
less as himself. ‘Mr. Holme is only a cousin, 
m iss?” 

‘Only my cousin,” repeated Bess. 

“You must keep an eye on Virginie Cliffe, if you 
desire him to ever be anything more; she plays the 
very mischief with these men’s hearts!” 

*‘Doesn’t she?” said the gentleman, rousing from 
previous indifference and speaking a trifle sharply. 
** Look how she acted in that Sydenham affair; be- 
witched him away from the very altar, broke Miss 
Orne’s heart, and then refused him, by George, as 
coolly as you would potatoes at dinner! Such wo- 
men ought to be voted unsafe to be at large, and put 


: 





into a madhouse, as much as the craziest person 
there, I say!” 


“ Softly, Mr. Crocker, softly—unless you would ! 


have it rumored that you are one of the Cliffe’s vic- 
tims!’’ laughed Miss Morss. ‘‘ Let the stricken deer 
go weep,’” she hummed, mischievously. And then 
followed a little chorus of gay banter, in which Bess 
took no part, which, indeed, she did not even hear. 

She was thinking cver, with varying color, what 
she had already heard; revolving in her agitated 
mind plan after plan to save Maurice and herself 
(she thought most of him) from the wreck to which 
they seemed s0 swiftly and so surely whirling; and 
she had not achieved composure over the first, nor 
arranged any definite course of action, when she 
found herself walking by her cousin’s side towards 
home. 

In his own joyfal recollections, Maurice Holme did 
not once notice Bess’s abstracted manner, but finally 
her silence strack him. 

** You’re tired, aren’t you, poor Bess?” he said, 
gently drawing her arm withiu hisown. “I wish I 
had a carriage like the gentry to take you home in!” 

* May I tell you what / wish?’’ asked Bess, em- 
bold ened by his kindness, to speak what was weigh- 
ing so heavily upon her mind. 

* Of course you may!” 

‘ T—I—don’t be angry, Maury! but I do wish you’d 
be careful about that Miss Cliffs!” 

* What do you mean?” 

*T’ve been hearing of her this evening among th’ 
grand tolk—they didn’t bid me not to tell, and if 
they had, I’d tell you,—if they should kill me for ’t, 
I’d save you, if I could, Maury!” ~ 

* What do you mean?” impatiently. 

‘They say she be not a true woman; that she de- 
ceives men to their hurt; that—that she plays with 
hearts, Maury, and—and do break ’em!”’ 

** Who said this?” 

“Them, Maury—the grand ladies and gentlemen 
that be up at th’ Cottages.” 

“They are sneaks, then, and cowards, and liars!” 
cried Maurice Holme, fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t let me hear 
you say that you believe it!” 

* But I do believe it, Maury,” said the girl, firmly, 
‘“‘and I’m afeared—” 

Her cousin wrenched away the arm upon which 
she was leaning, with such violence that she stag- 
gered under it, and hastily raised his clenched hand, 
but he let it fall as hastily, while a half-smothered 
imprecation escaped him. 

A look—not of fear, it was a thousand fold more 
pitiable than that! stole into the girl’s white face. 
She crept up to him, and laid one of her toil-browned 
hands upon the arm that had been lifted against her. 

‘*Maury,” she gasped, beseechingly, ‘‘ ye were no 
goin’ to strike me—me who have known ye so long, 
an’—an’ cared for ye so true? Say ye were not, dear 
—say ye were not goin’ to strike me!” 

‘*Lord forgive me!” cried the young man, impetu- 
ously, “I was tempted to, Bess. It would have fol- 
lowed me all my days like a curse, but I was sore 
tempted to do it! I never was such a brute before, 
even when we were children, was I, Bess? but you 
see I can’t bear to hear a word against her—it hurts 
me! it almost makes me mad! why, if you had been 
aman I don’t know but I should have struck you 
dead !”? 

The trembling hand resting upon his arm tighten- 
ed to an almost painful grasp. 

‘An’ ye might do it now an’ welcome, Maury,” 
she said, mournfully, ‘if only it would save ye, if on- 
ly it would open your poor blind eyes to see things as 
they be afore it be eternally too late! O Maury, 
Maury!” and her voice rose in an agony of supplica- 
tion, “‘ ye used to hear t’ me when we were bit bairns 
th’ gether; an’ ye’ve heeded my plain words many 
an’ many’s th’ time sin’ ye grew to be th’ bonniest 
callant on th’ whole coast hereabout—O! hear and 
heed me to-night! O, give ower setting your thoughts 
on this false, fair lady, who cares no more for ye than 
th’ pebble she turns with her little foot; O, wake up 
from this wild, cruel dream, an’ be your own true, 
happy self again, afure ye be lost t’ yourself an’ lost 
t’ us, an’ all our hearts be broke wi’ grief from look- 
in’ on your sorrow!” 

**I cannot, Bess, I cannot! as well might you ask 
the mother who bore you to give up thinking of her 
only child, and as well might you bid the great crim- 

son roses in your little garden go back and be only 
small green buds again, as to ask me to forget her, or 
bid me be the boy 1 was before shecame! I love her, 
Beas, I love her so dearly and so entirely that I would 
court black misery from her hands rather than the 
sweetest happiness from another’s!” 

* But, Maury—” 

**Say no more about it, Bess,” the young man in- 
terrupted, his anger again rising, “‘ unless you can 
speak of her in a different way from that in which 
you have hitherto spoken. I cannot bear to hear her 
traduced, even by your lips, and I will not!” And 
he put an end to the conversation by walking swiftly 
onward. 

While the girl, who loved him as man, with all his 
vehement boasts of undying constancy and bitter 
taunts of woman’s fickleness, never has, and never 
will, and never can love, crept along the lonely road, 
just able to keep his stalwart form in sight; with the 


.| same old monody wailing above the tierce surges of 


her heart that has wailed in so many stricken ears 
since the morning stars sang together; which will 
never drop into silence, never, till human love, and 
disappointment, and treachery, and sorrow shall 
have ceased to be even “ as a tale that is told.” 
Preposterous as it might seem to others, preposter- 
ous as he acknowledged it to himself to be, Maurice 





Holme, self-taught, self-dependent, without influ- 
ence, without fortune, without anything to advance 
him in life but his own strong arm, clear brain and 
intrepid will, was in love with Virginie Cliffe, the de- 
scendant of a long line of noble ancestry, heiress to 
vast possessions and queen of the beau monde. He 
had loved her the first moment his eyes rested upon 
her marvellous beauty, enthusiastically—reverently 
—afar—as one loves the face of some pictured saint, 
or the figure of some marbleized divinity; and he 
would have gone on loving her thus to the day of his 
death—thus poetically, thus spiritually, but for her 
own looks, and words, and deeds. But Virginie 
Cliffe was not a woman to inspire the continuance of 
such a passion. She was no saint, and she had no 
ambitiun to be worshipped as such. It better pleas- 
ed her to be regarded as the most beautiful, most ac- 
complished, most brilliant and best-dr ‘* girl of 
the period.” She liked lovers because they added to 
her importance, and she liked flirting because of the 
excitement of the thing, and so she had had the one 
and done the other almost from her babyhood. She 
was very skillful, too, in the non-aquatic pastime of 
angling for hearts, and gave herself unlimited per- 
mission to pursue it whenever and wherever it suit- 
ed her todo so. Generally, too, she was as success- 
ful in getting rid of her victim, when the caprice 
seized her, as she was in securing him. To be sure, 
half-a-dozen or so foolish fellows had “gone to the 
bad ”’ after having been refused by her, and their 
friends had insisted that she was the cause of it! also, 
as many, or more, of her own sex bad weakly fallen 
into a “decline” and thence into the grave, after 
having lost their lovers through her wiles! but as 
there had been in no one of the cases actual blood- 
shed Miss Virginie considered herself exonorated 
from all censure. 

‘Tf the silly creatures would persist in falling in 
love with her, was she to blame?” she asked, with 
such a grieved quiver to those sweet lips, and such 
an appealing look in her eyes— O, those eyes! 

Which paragraph is to tell you plainly what I 
insinuated a little while ago, through the Annie 
Morss set, i.e., that Virginie Cliffe was an educated, 
systematic coquette, and to add that Maurice Hulme 


/ would never have got beyond worshipping her at a 


distance if it had not ; leased her ladyship to cause 
him to do so, jast pour passer le temps. 

But strong though his love for ber had grown to 
be, it would never have found acknowledgment to 
her but for the following incident. 

There was, about athird of the distance between 
Ben Bond’s hut and Thornley Cottages, a high cliff of 
solid rock (called Waunee’s Cliff, from a young Indian 
girl, who, it was said, had lost her life there, by 
springing from it on to the rocks below) jutting out 
into the sea. 

Maurice had been up one morning to take Miss 
Cliffe some uncommon sea moss, and she had volun- 
teered to accompany him as far as the cliff on his 
homeward walk. Here they paused, and the lady, in 
a spirit of bravaio very unusual to her, ran gayly to 
the edge of the dangerous height. 

‘*Suppose I should meet the fate of that fabulous 
Waunee,” she laughed, archly, “would you saya 
prayer for the sweet repose of wy soul, Mr. Holme?” 

‘*Don’t!? expostulated Maurice, white with appre- 
hension. 

But, notwithstanding his remonstrance, she ven- 
tured a step nearer, lost her balance, and, in spite of 
her frantic efforts to recover herself, and his still 
more frantic attea pt to seize her, plunged headlong 
down the dreadful steep. 

With set eyes, and limbs that seemed to have lost 
all their propelling rorce, the young man watched to 
see her form appear on the dancing waves. 

It did not appear. 

A more dreadful fate had then awaited her! she 
had lost her life on the cruel rocks below! 

His first impulse urged him to follow as she had 
gone, but restrained by reason he undertook the only 
alternative remaining to him—descent down the 
precipice. How he accomplisbed this almost impos- 
sible feat he never could have told,—he did not know 
himself. It seemed to him that an angel had helped 
him in the perilous undertaking, landing him un- 
hurt, save fora few slight bruises, upon the wet, 
brown rocks. And when he had sufliciently recov- 
ered his stunned senses to be able to look around, it 
seemed to him that an angel must have helped Miss 
Cliffe, too! 

He had expected, at the very least, to find the 
graceful body crushed and misshapen; the white 
arms torn and broken; the beautiful face beaten and 
disfigured ; instead, what a blessed surprise met his 
shrinking gaze! 

The tide was out, leaving a space of about two 
yards at the base of the frowning cliff, and there, 
upon a pile of soft seaweeds (the accumulation of 
years) lay the form of the woman he so madly loved, 
as one in a deep sleep; no trace of injury visible— 
nothing to show the great peril she had met, except 
the closed eyes and the marble pallor of her exquisite 
face. 

Those precious seaweeds! loading, and shutting 
away the jagged rocks, they had saved her from in- 
stant and horrible death! and, in his intense joy and 
thanksgiving, he could have hugged the slimy, brown 
things to his heart! 

Having ascertained that Miss Cliffe’s deathly still- 
ness was only the result of a profuund swoon, Manu- 
rice’s thoughts were directed to means of escape 
from the place. To return by the way he had come 
was impossible, even though he had been alone; but 
one course, then, lay open to him. He must take his 
fair companion and swim with her round the cliff to 





the shore—a by no means difficult enterprise, as she 
was but a light weight, and he had been accustomed 
to such exercise from his boyhood. 

As the soft, cool waters came plashing up about 
them, Miss Cliffe opened her eyes. 

**O Maurice!” she gasped. ‘“O Maurice!” anda 
wild, terrified look came into her white face, 

He soothed her as he would have done a little child; 
assuring her that she was safe—that they both were 
safe, and that there was not the least occasion for 
fear now. 

The little hand that had rested upon his shoulder 
crept up clingingly to his sun-browned neck; the 
golden head nestled up higher,—higher yet,—till her 
cold lips almost touched his flushed cheek. 

“ O! this dreadful sea!” she moaned. And, not- 
withstanding the efforts which he was making, he 
could distinctly feel the shudder which accompanied 
these words. 

“ But we have almost reached the land, love (the 
words slipped out without his knowlege); look and 
see.” 

She refused to turn her bead, clinging, instead, the 
closer to him. 

‘“ We have almost reached the land, my darling.” 
And as he spoke his feet touched the glittering, yel- 
low sands. 

She was too tremulous with terror to stand, even 
when she {elt the firm earth beneath ber; so Maurice 
sat down upon the pebbly shore, holding her care- 
fully in his arms. 

Something in the pensive look, the tiny, limp fig- 
ure, the fairy features and the dripping golden hair, 
moved him strangely.—more, even, than Virginie 
Cliffe, in her proudest moment and in ber most at- 
tractive attire, had ever been able to do before; and 
without a thought of the time and place, without a 
thought of the mighty barrier between them, with- 
out a thought of anything but the mad passion that 
was surging through his heart, in one quick, eager 
breath he told her of his love for her. 

And she? For answer did she scorn or reprove 
him? No. Did she turn coldly aside from his pas- 
sionate avowal? No. Did she even let one look of 
reproach flush or pale her exquisite face? No. 

For answer she lifted her lips, to which the vivid 
crimson was rapidly returning, and shyly kissed him. 

Maurice Holme’s handsome face and figure and 
frank, unpretending manner had made him quitea 
favorite at Thornley Cottages during the tableau sea- 
son, but his rescue of Miss Cliffe, which her friends 
insisted upon viewing as an act of marvellous dariug, 
transformed him into a full-fledged hero, and gave 
him admittance into the society of the ‘‘ grand folks,” 
which he would otherwise never have gained, and 
where he was received and treated with the most 
flattering consideration. It opened a new world to 
the nameless boy—the world he had so long dreamed 
of and aspired to (for much of the talent and celeb- 
tity of the surrounding country was congregated 
there), and for days he lived an enchanted life, fear- 
ing almost to breathe sometimes, lest it should prove 
a rare delusion which that breath might dispel. 

The week following the aiventure at Waunee Cliff, 
he received acostly watch and chain from Mr. Cliffe, 
accompanied by a note of eager thanks, in which the 
grateful tradesman cordially profiered any fuiure 
service in his power which he, Maurice, might desire. 
But a ring, which Miss Virginie had drawn from her 
own fair finger, and, with considerable effort, crowd- 
ed upon his—a simple jewel for her to wear, being a 
band of delicately chased gold, finished with a quaint 
true-lovers’ knot in emeralds—pleased him more 
than everything else which was bestowed upon him. 

She was wondrously charming in those days—Miss 
Virginie; not the proud, imperious city beauty, con- 
scious of her own claims upon society, and demand- 
ing those claims, but a modest, shy-eyed violet among 
human blossoms, very bewitching, and very sweet. 

To Maurice she was especially gracious, seeking 
his society, and showing that she did 80; requiring 
little services, and rewarding them as only she could 
reward a servitor, and, altogether, treating him with 
such cordiality and kindness as could have but one 
meaning to his honest heart, and which made some- 
thing that had once seemed such a gigantic impossi- 
bility look near, and probable, and even certain now. 

So time passed on, bringing with it September, and 
a great stir and bustle of talk in the human bive at 
Thornley, and its approaching dispersion. 

It was a dark, rather cold evening early in the 
month. Maurice had been out in the boats all day, 
and returned chilled, and wet, and tired at a late 
hour. But this, or the intervening distance, did not 
prevent his hurrying up to the Cottages as suon as he 
could make himself ready, to pay his devoirs to the 
lady of his heart. 

He did not knock at the street entrance as he 
would have done at an earlier day, but went round 
to a side door, communicating with the house from a 
somewhat retired part of the shrubbery. Tbis door, 
which led to Miss Cliffe’s parlor, was partly com posed 
of glass, and sometimes, when the rays of the sun 
were too intense, had before it a grotesque Indian 
screen, or more frequently a lace curtain; to-night 
it had no screen and no curtain; neither had the 
two French windows, opening upon the rustic 
piazza. 

But it was not wonder at this, for he was well 
acquainted with Miss Cliffe’s somewhat singular cus- 
tom of leaving her windows uncurtained in the even- 
ing; “to light the bats and the poor, maligned 
spooks!” as she used laughingly to say, that led him 
to stop short at the tall acacia tree that grew by the 
steps, but the scene within which had just caught 
his eye. 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








‘ The long pleasant room had two occupants, Miss 
Cliffe and a gentleman—a new-comer, Maurice saw 
at a glance, and then observed, with a feeling of an- 
noyance, that he was a remarkably handsome man, 


| having the look and air of one conversant with po 


lite society, and evidently on pretty intimate terms 
with Miss Virginie. 

While he was drawing these rapid conclusions, the 
young lady had risen from her seat before the fire, 
and stood beside her companion, apparently making 
arequest, for he smiled indolently, and shook his 
head. 

Miss Cliffe again spoke with great eagerness, and 
reached out her hand as if to take something from 
him. 

He very coolly transferred the object from the hand 
hanging by his side tothe one which supported his 
handsome head, making some brief’ reply. 

Maurice could not hear what be said, but saw him 
change his lounging attitude against the heavy man- 
tel-piece to an erect one; saw Miss Cliffe hesitate a 
moment, then draw nearer to him, raise herself on 
tiptve, place her pretty jewelled fingers upon his 
broad shoulders and kiss him—a caress which he took 
with remarkable quietness, and very much as though 
it were his right! 

Maurice Holme ground his teeth. 

“ Quite an interesting little scene,—almost as ef- 
fective as our tableaux, eh?” said a low voice, at his 
elbow. 

He turned t.» recognizs Mr. Crocker, 

“What do you mean by eaves-dropping in this 
fashion?” demanded Maurice, hotly, like bipeds of 
the present day venting his spleen on the first ob 
ject that came in his way. 

“* What do you?” returned the other, nonchalant- 
ly. ‘It certainly isn’t because I’m in love with the 
lady! Come down the walk with me, Holme, I want 
a word with you.” 

Maurice would not stir. 

“I can hear anything you may have to say to me 
here,” he said, shortly. 

‘And they may hear, too.” 

“Let them; Miss Cliffe maf think it a convention 
of the ghosts of her former lovers!” said Maurice, 
grimly. 

“ Precisely,” assented Mr. Crocker, “and ‘a phan- 
tom chorus’ with a vengeance they would make! 
Holme,” and he lowered his voice, “‘ the word I had 
to say is about Miss Cliffe. I do hate to see a good 
fellow like you humbugged, and she’s an awful one 
at it! Do you know who that is in there with her?” 

“No.” 

* Well, that is Mr. Hugh Linscome, Miss Cliffe’s 
equal in wealth, position and finesse; more than her 
equal in power, and so she is going to marry him one 
of these fine days, and throw fellows like you—if you 
don’t look out—and some others into a state of un- 
exampled despair.” 

“It’s a lie!” cried Maurice, savagely. 

“Which is? thatsheis going to marry, or that 
you are going to be in despair?” 

‘It’s false about that man!” 

“Is it?” returned the other, coolly. “If you 
think so, just go in and ask her.” And the imper- 
turbable Crocker, thrusting his hand into his pock- 
ets, sauntered away, hamming, 


“*T Know a maiden fair to see.’’’ etc., etc. 


“JT will go in and ask her,” muttered Maurice. 
And going up to the door he tapped sharply on the 
brilliant panes, and, without waiting for his sum- 
mons to be answered, opened the door and went in. 

Miss Cliffe, not withstanding the presence of mind 
which was her boast, was considerably startled by 
this unexpected appearance, and possibly something 
else than startled. But she succeeded in receiving 
him with a fine show of composure, and in after- 
wards presenting him to her friend, “Mr. Lin- 
scom be.” 

Maurice refused the chair she placed him, saying 
that he could not stop to sit down; he had only come 
to ask her a question or two. 

*“‘Only about some little excursion or other,” men- 
tally ejaculated Mise Cliffe, quite reassured by this, 
and so immensely relieved that she professed her 
readiness to answer them in quite her old manner. 

**T have been told,” said Maurice, speaking ab- 
ruptly, though he was evidently making a great ef- 
fort to control himself, “‘ that this gentleman is your 
lover, Miss Cliffe—the man whom you are going to 
marry; and I come here to ask yourself if this be 
80?” 

Miss Cliffe made no reply. 

Maurice repeated his question, in a louder tone. 

The lady quailed before his stern look, but was 
still speechless. 

‘* Virginie,” said Mr. Linscombe, authoritatively, 
‘“‘why do you not answer this young man? He 
seems to speak as one whom you have given the right 
to do so!” 

** Yes,” faltered Miss Cliffe. 

“That is the honest truth—you are not trifling 
with me? You love this man and you are going to 
marry him?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“ And you have known it all this summer—you 
knew it, perhaps, before you came down here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then what have you meant by your exceeding 
kindness, your more than kindness to me?” 

His plain, unhesitating questions deceived her. 

** He isn’t going to take it so hard, after all!” she 
thought to herself; then, emboldened by the reflec- 
tion, she spoke up, somewhat sharply; ‘‘I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘ exceeding kindness,’ Mr, 


Holme; it certainly was quite natural that I should 
show some feeling for the man who had saved my 
life!” 

“LT said more than kindness, Miss Cliffe. If you 
want me to put it into plainer words, what have you 

reant by leading me, in every look, in every act, in 
everything except by direct language, to believe, not 
only that I might love you, but that you loved me, 
also?” 

The lady crushed the fragile jewelled tan with 
which she was toying into a dozen pieces. 

“JT meant nothing,” she said, angrily, ‘beyond 
common gratitude. If you took it for more than 
that J can’t help it, ’'m sure!” And she braced her- 
self back in ber chair, prepared for the storm of re- 
proof, or even invective, which this assertion might 
call forth. 

But in anticipating this she was widely mistaken 
in the nature of her victim. Not a word of reproach 
crossed his lips, but fixing upon her a look far more 
terrifying than tue loudest outbreak of verbal abuse 
would have been— 

“Ifever you ask for mercy, may God forgive you!” 
he gasped, in one short, bitter. breatb, and turning 
hastily away from all the light, and luxury, and 
beauty about him, staggered out into the cold, black, 
dreary night. 

Mr. Linscombe was the first to break the silence 
between his betrothed and himself after the depart- 
ure of Maurice Holme. 

* Virginie,” said he, sternly, ‘‘7 want to know 
what you meant!” 

Miss Cliffe started and turned very pale, but made 
no reply. 

* And I demand to know!” 

“T—I did not mean anything—that is, anything 
bad. He saved my life once, as I told you, and—” 

“And you thought you would repay him for it by 
breaking his heart?’’ F 

“No, I did not—I thought nothing of the kind! 
He was different to the others; I had never seen any 
one like him, and—and he pleased me, and—one must 
do something in a place like this to pass away the 
time!” she muttered, hurriedly, the words seeming 
to escape her without her own volition. “I’m sure 
1 didn’t intend any harm!” 

Mr. Linscombe appeared not to hear the conclud- 
ing sentence. 

‘** To pass away the time,’ ” more sternly than he 
had yet spoken. “ If time had hung too heavy on 
your hands in this busy world, could you not have 
found a more harmless amusement than the wreck 
of a human being’s affections? Virginie, I pardoned 
you the wicked part you played in that Saville affair, 
because you seemed so unteignedly sorry, and prom- 
ised so faithfully never to repeat the misdemeanor. 
But if I find that this ends as disastrously as did that, 
not all the contrition, nor all the pledges in the world 
will avail anything with me. I shall consider our 
engagement at an end, and never afterwards regard 
you in any otuer light than that of an utter 
stranger!” 

**Q Hugh! you never would—you never could do 
that?” 

TI both would and could!”? was the unhesitating 
answer. 
but the man who could speak so was fally capable of 
keeping his word. 

Virginie Clitfe’s rest that night was not to be envied 
her. She tossed from side to side, unable to find, in 
any position, relief from her harrowiag thoughts, and 
tinally tell into a troubled sleep, to be tormented by 
hideous dreams that were stili more harrowing. 

On the following morning she rose and fortified 
herself for another interview with Maurice Holme 
(ber experience with former lovers leading her to ap- 
prehend this) by arraying herself in her most becom- 
ing toilet. 

He did not come on that morning, or the next, or 
the one ensuing; neither, as it happened, did any of 
the Thornley people visit the shore, or hold any com- 
munication with it. Buton the fourth day as Miss 
Clifte, with her lover, was pacing up and down the 
main walk in the shrubbery, she descried a female 
figure, very much bowed, and walking as one well 
nigh spent with illness, famine or fatigue, toiling 
slowly up the hilly road that led to the Cottages. 
Although this was no uncommon sight it fascinated 
Miss Clifte strangely; she could not keep her eyes 
from it. 

«*‘ What are you looking at, Virginie?” asked Mr. 
Linscombe, struck by her fixed gaze. 

She did not answer him; she could not, for the ap- 
proaching pedestrian had by this time reached the 
rastic gate communicating with the shrubbery, bad 
opened it, had entered, and, in the bent figure and 
bloodless face, half concealed by an ugly gingham 
sunbonnet, changed though they were, she recog- 
nized the face and figure of Bess Bond. 

The girl came towards her as directly as her un- 
steady steps would alluw, reaching out something 
which she had carried tightly clutched iu her chilled 
hand. 

Miss Cliffe received it mechanically on her shaking 
palm. It was her riung—the true lover’s knot, which 
she had given to Maurice Holme, severed in the cen- 
tre ot the delicate gold band, apparently by some in- 
strument unsuitable fur the purpose. 

She tried to speak but failed. Her heart seemed 
to cease beating, her limbs refused to support her, 

and she hung a dead weight on Mr. Linscombe’s arm. 

Seeing her inability to speak, he spoke for her. 

**You seem to have some business with Miss 
Cliffe ;” he said, kindly, “if you will permit me to 
know what it is, perhaps 1 can be of service in the 





matter.” 














though they strangled her, before she answered. 

* Yes sir,” she replied, in a low, hollow voice, 80 | 
changed from her once firm, cheerful accents. ‘I be 
come up to tell th’ young lady she be wanted down | 
to our place sometime to-day.” 

“And who wants her? what is she wanted for?” | 

The girl did not heed—did not even seem to hear | 
his question. | 

“I become up t’ tell th’ young lady there be some | 
*ut waiting for her to see down at our place,” she re- | 
peated, parrot-like. And, re-tying her bonnet- | 
strings, turned and walked slowly away. 

It was a summons which Virginie Cliffe could not 
neglect—one which her lover would not have per- 
mitted her to neglect even had she been so disposed— 
and the early afternoon saw her slowly riding up to 
the fisherman’s rude dwelling, accompanied by Mr. 
Linscombe, 

Everything about the place looked much as usuai. 
The nets were out to dry as she had seen them a 
score of times before, and a line of rough garments, 
flapping briskly in the keen wind, showed that the 
labors of the day had not been neglected. But over 
all brooded a nameless something which could not 
have failed to impress the dullest observer. 

The gaunt house-dog—Maurice’s dog—came out to 
meet them, but his customary noisy bark was 
changed toa piteous whine, In the low doorway 
stood the stooping figure of old Ben Bond; no cheery 
salutation on his part, no hastening forward to wel- 
come “ the grand folks from Thornley.” The weight 
of years seemed to have been added to his stalwart 
form during the past week, and he stepped feebly 
aside to let them enter, without a greeting word. 

Just over the threshold they were met by Dame 
Bond. She looked scarcely less troubled than her 
husband, and, notwithstanding the awe in which she 
stood of “ the quality,” addressed them in a tone of 
marked displeasure, as she led the way to the ad- 


| joining apartment. 


It was a low, poor room, furnished in the plainest 
manner, and so very small that what few articles 
there were in it had a huddled, uncomfortable look. 
The rude hearth was destitute of fire; the one 
window was raised to its utmost capacity, though 
the sea air was very cold, and on the ungainly settle 
over between the bare hearth and the gaping win- 
dow, lay the handsome, muscular form of Maurice 
Holme—Maurice Holme, with that awful stillness in 
the strong limbs, that drawn, pinched look in the 
noble features, that fearful pallor of cheek and brow, 
that dull, glazed look in the half-open eyes that 
could have but one meaning—death! 

** How be ’ee pleased wi’ thy work?’ hissed a 
sharp voice in Virginie Cliffe’s ear. ‘It wor a brave 
thing for thee to do, bonny lady! acunning thing— 
how those eyes 0’ thine must gloat ower ’t!” 

* Who says I did it?” shrieked the girl, turning 
fiercely to the old crone. 

“Tsay it!” screamed the hag. “ J say it, an’ it’s 
th’ broad, honest truth! Ye won the foolish lad wi’ 
ye’r false face an’ ye’r falser tongue; ye beguiled, an’ 
deceived, an’ betrayed him! He wor none o’ ye’r milk 


| an’ water quality; he had a heart t’ break, poor boy! 
And no one hearing it would have doubted | 


he could no live wi’ sicha heavy, bruised, tortured 
thing in his breast, an’ so he went out a day ago, 
thinkin’ th’ sea to be kinder nor ye; an’ yester even- 
in’ th’ waves washed him upt’ th’ very feet o’ th’ girl 
that has loved him so true these many, many year; 
th’ girl as would have give her own lite fur him more 
willin’ than ye would give a cup o’ water; th’ girl 
whose hopes have been killed, whose joy has been 
turned into everlastin’ mournin’ by yer accursed 
arts an’ wiles! When—” 

A restraining hand was lain gently upon the in- 
furiated woman’s arm. 

“ Save yourself further reproaches,” said Mr. Lin- 
scombe, gravely, “ however richly you may think 
they are deserved. The lady has passed beyond 
hearing them.” 

He spoke truly. While the pitiless accuser had 
been lost in the picture her unsparing tongue was 
portraying, Virginie Cliffe had sunk to the uncarpet- 
ed floor, and now lay prone and helpless, in a still- 
ness almost as portentous as that of the dead man 
before her. 

* - * * * * 7. 

That was fifteen years ago, but to one of the actors 
in the fearful tragedy it is as though it had been but 
yesterday, for there are some natures to which time 
brings no forgetfulness, and some events which are 
not tobe forgotten; and of the first was Virginie 
Cliffe, and the last the tragedy in which she played 
so terrible a part at Thornley. 

She is Miss Cliffe yet; still beautiful, stili an heir- 
ess, still feted and courted; outwardly an envied 
queen—at heart a woman whom the most abject 
wretch might profoundly pity! She talks and adorns 
herself very much as she did in the old days; is con- 
stant at theatre, opera, rout, everywhere where the 
laugh is loudest and the revelry most intoxicating. 
But her days are dark and dreary, and her nights 
an almost insupportable mockery. A gray ghost sits 
by her side at every feast; her daily bread is ashes, 
her daily cup wormwood and gall! 


THE PEACE OF NATURE. 

Here breathes the peace I seek! 

This healthy wild’s a paradise to him 
Who, musing, hears the voiceless speak— 
Hears the calm eloquence of flowers, 

And drinks sweet wisdom from their balmy hymn, 
That charms with beauty’s chastest powers 
‘The vagrant winds their lips to kiss, 








And tells that nature's innocence is bliss. 


very soon ceased to employ this term, and denomi- 
nated them Harlequins, probably in allasion to their 
diversified character; and by this they are now gen- 


erally known. The sources from whence these Har- 


| lequins—to adopt the popular name—are derived are 


the private houses of rich men, the dwellings of am- 
bassadors, the residences of ministers, palaces, and 
the restaurants and hotels of the greatest reputation. 
Every morning these places are visited by the dealer 
who has the privilege of purchasing the scraps left 
from the previous day; and, on receiving them, he 
deposits them in acovered barrow resembling those 
used by bakers in London, but pierced with holes to 
allow of a free circulation ot air. No attempt is 
made to sort them at the time of collection, but all 
are emptied into the vehicle in one undistinguished 
mass. On arriving at the Halles, the dealer picks 
out every piece sufficiently large to be distinguished 
from the common wass, goes over it with a kuife, 
scraping off the fish-sauce if it happens to be a piece 
of chicken, or a slice of beef or mutton, and slightly 
trimming it to give it as comely an appearance as it 
will admit of without sacrificing substance to mere 
outward show. The pieces thus cleaned and gar- 
nished are arranged on plates and exposed on the 
stall ready for the expected customer. As may be 
imagined, the preliminary operations before it reaches 
this stage are performed behind a screen, where the 
public eye has no opportunity of witnessing them. 
Considerable art is exercised in displaying the plates ; 
the foreground being usually occupied by a tymbal, 
or some other side dish, into which only one or two 
guests have thrust a spoon, and this is flanked by 
the best pieces that figure on the plates. The prices 
of these plates vary of course, according to their 
contents, some being as low as two sous. Strange to 
say, there are rich but miserly people who prefer 
these dainty scraps to cleaner and more substantial, 
bunt, at the same time, more expensive meat to be had 
at the butchers’ shops. It is possible, too, that 
among the purchasers there are some who do really 
prefer these spiced tragments to the plain slice of 
meat; but the majority of the consumers are the 
very poor who have not means to buy any other. 
When the dealer has picked out all the solid pieces 
of a size capable of filling a mouth of the ordinary 
size,there still remains a heterogeneous mass of which 
even the experienced eye of the Harlequin dealer 
cannot distinguish the composition. This mass is 
sold in portions at a fixed rate to the owners of cher- 
ished dogs, the bones contained in it being firat picked 
out and sold to the manufacturers of gelatine, by 
whom they are subsequently sold to the manufac- 
turers of animal charcoal or lampblack. 


+ soem + 


DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKES. 

On the 19th of November, 1822, a widely felt and 
destructive earthquake was experienced in Chili. 
On the next day, it was noticed for the first time 
that a broad line of seacoast had been deserted by 
the sea for more than a hundred miles. A large part 
of this tract was covered with shell-fish, which soon 
died, and exhaled the most offensive efliuvia. Be- 
tween the old low-water mark and the new one, the 
fishermen found burrowing shells, which they had 
formerly bad to search for amidst the surf. Rocks 
some way out to sea, which had formerly been cov- 
ered, were now dry at half-ebb tide. Caretul meas- 
urement showed that the rise of the land was greater 
at sume distance inshore than along the beach. The 
water-course of a mill about a mile inland from the 
sea had gained a fall of fourteen inches in little more 
than a hundred yards. At Valparaiso, the rise was 
three feet; at Quintero, four feet. 

In February 1835, and in November 1837, a large 
tract of Chili was similarly shaken, a permanent 
rise of two feet following the former earthquake, and 
a rise of eight feet the latter. 

The earthquake which took place at Cutch in 1819, 
is, perhaps, in some respects yet more remarkable 
In this instance, phenomena of subsidence, as wel 
as phenomena of upheaval, were witnessed. The 
estuary of the Indus, which had long been closed to 
navigation—being, in fact, only a toot deep at ebb- 
tide, and never more than six feet at flood—was deep- 
ened in parts to more than eighteen teet at low-water. 
The fort and village of Sindree were submerged, 
only the tops of houses and walls being visible above 
the water. But although this earthquake seemed 
thus to have a land-destroying, instead of a land- 
creating effect, yet the instances of upheaval were, 
even in this case, far more remarkable than those of 
depression. ‘ Immediately after the shock,” says 
Sir Charles Lyell, ‘‘ tbe inhabitants of Sindree saw 
at a distance of tive miles and a half from their vil- 
lage, a long, elevated mound, where previously there 
had been a low, and perfectly level plain. To this 
uplifted tract they gave the name of Ullah-Bund, or 
the ‘ Mound of God,’ to distinguish it from several 
artificial dams previously thrown across the eastern 
arm of the Indus. It has been ascertained,” he adds, 
that this new-raised country is upwards of fifty miles 
in length from east to west, running parallel to the 
line of subsidence which caused the grounds around 
Sindree to be fluoded. The breadth of the elevation 
is conjectared to be in some parts sixteen miles, and 
its greatest ascertained height above the original 
levei of the delta is ten feet—an elevation which ap- 
pars to the eye to be very unifurm throughout.” 


a 


a Praliata 
7 
~ 
| A DISGUSTING MESS. 

There is in the Halles or markets of Paris a body of 
individuals who are designated by the ad ministration 
as dealers ip cooked provisions. Formerly the ar- 
ticles they sell were termed rogatons, but the public 
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THE SUNBEAM. 





I come forth from God's mouth, 
East and west, north and south, 
Across y'swart brow of each murrow; 
I fling down a red flush 
Fathoms far through the hush 
Of darkness, and slumber, and sorrow. 


As I come, ebon Night 
Shinimers over al! white, 
And sullenly folds each broad pinion; 
And glad island and sea, 
From her thraldom set free, 
Speed back to my golden dominion. 


With bars of bright glory 
I braid those peaks hoary, 
Which plume the old hills everlasting; 
And | make the lush plain 
Lauzh with grape and with grain, 
The needs of Earth's children forecasting. 


I embroider the wold 
With vermilion and gold; 

With silver 1 drape the dark river; 
While adown through the glade, 
Trembling tangles of shade 

I twist, as the light aspens quiver. 


*Tis my fairy feet print 
Every vein, stain and tint 
Which prank out the sweet face of each flower; 
And by my chemic skill, 
With rich incense I fill 
Every bloss_m that scents ladye’s bower. 


My ladder of amber, 
Up which the clouds clamber, 
From the windows of heaven I let down; 
And with fretwork of fire 
I gird rampart and spire, 
And the proud granite battlement crown. 


All a-blush with the bliss 
Of my hot noontide kiss, 
Crimson Summer comes laughing along; 
And bluff Autumn’s gold cup 
With red wine J fill up, 
And awaken his soul into song. 


As the gray gloaming dies 
From December's dim eyes, 
And the winds round his bier wail aloud, 
Flashing jewels I make 
Of each crystalline flake 
Brought by Winter's white hands for his shroud. 


When the ten thousand feet 
Of the great storm-king beat 
The green bosom of earth fast and loud, 
I make foreland and ridge 
The piers of my bridge, 
Built with blocks quarried out of the cloud. 


And over and under 

Where hurtles the thunder, 
I dance in right merry defiance; 

Nor can sleet nor can hail 

Harm one plate of my mail, 
Despite their despiteful alliance. 


I leap down from the skies, 
To beguile weary eyes 
All wet with the night dews cf anguish; 
Through the lattice I creep 
Where despairing hearts weep, 
As Hope’s last lights flicker and languish. 


I smile with a splendor 
Aye solemn and tender, 
O’er the death-sleep of those gone before; 
While above the cold sod, 
Like a sermon from God, 
The wild-flower preaches trust evermore. 


BLUE OR BUFF: 


—OR,— 


How | Stood for the Hallamshire Boroughs. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE season was really over, and I was the last man 
left in town. Not that 1 had really very much w do 
with the season, or that it was at all a point of punc- 
tilio with me about being or not being the last man 
in town. 1 don’t pretend to set the tashion, as some 
fellows do. I have rooms in the Temple, but they 
are by no means fancy rooms. I know one or two 
lords, but I don’t think they are fund of me. I be- 
long to a club, but with all its vast pretensions, I ac- 
knowledge in my own soul that it ie only a second- 
rate club. And this brings me to the confession that 
lam merely a second-rate man. 1 took a second 
class at college; I came in second at a steeplechase; 
1 generally travel second-class by railway. So, all 
things considered, I am only a secondary sort of fel- 
low; and I never contemplated that a grand political 
eccasion would arise in which I should play first 
fiddle. 

But let me not anticipate. I am on my legs—the 
reader will pardon an electioneering metapbor—tor 
the purpose of relating an unvarnished story. My 
patrimony was small, and on that patrimony the 
children of Israel bad already committed consider- 
able ravages. My chief social distinction lay in the 
fact that I was the undoubted nephew of Mr. Lang- 
lands, of Langlands Castle, who owned almost any 
number of broad acres you might choose to name ia 
the county of Hallamshire. But unfortunately the 
relationship was only on the spindle side, and the 
difference of name--my own being Bobus—material- 











otherwise have received from tradesmen. Neither 
had L any chance, epproximate or ulterior, of touch- 
ing any of those perennial thousands which belo ged 
to the Langiands estate. My uncle had three sons. 
The ficst was in the army, the second was in the 
chureb, the third held a very good appointment in 
the Tape and Sealing-wex Department. The two 
youngest were married, with progeny, and the eldest 
was gving to be married as soon as he was released 
from active service abroad. The chief advantage 
which I derived from my avuncular relation was that 
I had a standing invitation to go down every autumn 
to Langlands Castle for the shooting. The pleasure 
had its drawback. The servants drew blood like 
fliers, and the gamekeepers stood me in a little for- 
tune. Iwas notrich. I was jast called to the bar, 
and was endeavoring to make ends meet by the help 
of a little literature. It may be interesting—-in a 
Statistical point of view—to mentiun that my legal 


income tur the year had amounted to half a guinea, | 


animy literary income to a guineaand a half. S:cill, 
upon the whole, I thought it was worth while to go 
down to Langlands Castle. 

it is a long distance into Hallamshire. That wave- 
washed county lies at the very extremity of our isle. 
The express starts at some very early hour, none 
o’clock, or some other abnormal hour. When I gaid 
that 1 travelled second-class, I should have added 
tbat an exception was furnished by my annual visit 
to Hallumshire, when, fur the sake of the family dig- 
nity, I always went first-class express. It had so 
happened that I had fixed a particular day for arriv- 
ing; and my uncle was the soul of punctuality, and 
had net wuch soul worth mentioning besides. I was 
nervous lest I should lose the train. 1 mentioned 
tiis to my friend Frazer. Extraordinary man Fra- 
zer; sleeps all day aud works all night. It is an 
open question whether he will end on the woolsack 
or in a lunatic asylum. He kindly tells me that I 
may spend any time of the night I like in his rooms, 
and that he will make me some strong tea early in 
the morning, just belore he goes to bed. I go tu the 
theatre, and then I go to a supper party, and about 
three in the morning I ring Frazer up. He is as 
bright as a daisy, aud as busy as a bee. The room is 
pleasant with a low fire and several lamps, and Fra- 
zer is busy with his books and papers. 1 doze after a 
while. About six o’clock that good-natured Frazer 
makes some strong tea. I doze again. At eight, 
Frazer not being able to sleep—I shouldn’t think he 
could after such strong tea and so much brain work 
—puts me into a Hansom for the terminus. I am 
hait asleep when I get into the cab and when I pay 
the cabman, half asleep when I take my ticket and 
tumble into the railway carriage. There was just 
one lady ia the carriage intvu which I was violently 
packed almost as the train was in motion. It waa uot 
very polite of me, but 1 was very tired, and Hung 
mnyselt at full length on the seat. Presently 1 heard 
a voice, pleasant, but rather sarcastic, saying: 

* You seem to be very much fatigued, sir.” 

**} am, madam,” I answered; ‘‘ and for your sake 
Iam sorry tor it. Otherwise, you would find mea 
very pleasant and agreeable companion during your 
ride.” 

By the pleasant way in which this persijlage was re- 
ceived, I thought that I, at least, had secured a pleas- 
ant companion fur wyseif. As 1 locked at her tace, I 
recognized it. It was a fine tace, more fine than 
pretty. J had seen its owner beture, at the Zoo, at 
the Botanic Fete, at a soirce dansante, at a dinner 
at Lord Avon’s. 

“1 think I had the pleasure of seeing you at Lord 
Avon’s, in June, at a dinner party; but I torget it I 
—I am Mr. Bobus—was introduced to you.” 

“JT thought 1 knew your tace. We know Lord 
Avon, and we must have met there.” 

She was Miss Delmar. She belonged to the neigh- 
borhood of my uncle’s country. I remembered now 
that I had heard that the Delmars never stayed very 
long in town, but took the cream off things in May 
and June. 

We come to the great junction. There the young 
lady is to meet Mr. Delmar. He is coming up from 
some friends in the country, and is going home. She 


was put into'tse carriage that morning by an aunt. 


who is going on the continent. Rather a trying po- 
sition to be found by an elderly parent, so/us cum sola, 
in animated Conversation iu a railway carriage. 

**O pupa,” she said, ‘1 find this gentleman, Mr. 
Bobus, and I are friends. We were introduced at 
Lord Avon’s. Dv you remember him?” 

He did not give a direct reply. 

** Lord Avon is here. 
just now. He is going on to his place.” 

Now Idoun’t like Lord Avon much. Asarule, our 
lords are very fine fellows; but as for this Avon, if 
you did not know he was a nobleman, you would 
hardly think he was a geutleman. 

All was harry and confusion at the junction. His 
lordship vouchsafed me a curt nod. Taking my 
sherry and svda at the refreshment counter, half 
screened by au enormous urn, 1 overhear a brief 
conversativn about myself, and have the proverbial 
ill luck of all listeners. 

“Who is your friend Mr. Bobus, Lord Avon?” 

* Well, he’s hardly my friend. A nephew or some 
poor relaticn of Langlands, the big squire in Hal- 
lamshire. A briefless barrister, or something of that 
sort; and always will be one, I expect.” 

This was not pleasant. Neither was my lord very 
pleasant during the score of miles that he went on 


with us. Neither was Mr. Delmar for the next hun- | * Wewill go over to Hallington this afternoon ”— | B 


dred miles. He was silent, and the young lay be- 
came silent also, aud hid away ber face belind bucks 


ly intertered with the extent of credit which I might | and newspapers. Ln due cuurse they also disappeared. | 

















lsaw him on the platiorm | 








CHAPTER Il. 2 

“By Jove, sir,” said wy uncle to me, “ old Ferga- 
son’s got the gout in bis stornach.” 

** What of that, sir?” I asked. 

*** What of that, sir!’” said my uncle. “ I'll tell 
| you what it is—an important political event. gle 
ought never to have touched that "29 port the other 
night. I knew it would lead to no end of trouble.” 


hearty old fellow. But I can hardly see how the 
gout in his stomach can be an important political 
event.” 

* Let me tell you, sir, that ministries have fallen, 
and a European war been occas oned by less important 
events than Forguson’s gout in the stomach. This 
gout will be a most important matter for Hallam- 
| shire.” 
| Now I had not heard a whisper of politics since I 
had been down in Hallamshire. The general election 
was to pass off as quietly as possible. Tiings had 
gone on in an amicable groove, and all parties were 
pr-tty well eatisfi-d with the existing state of repre- 
sentation. And now Hallamshire was to be con- 
vulsed because Mr. Ferguson had an aggravated 
attack of the gout. 

“Old Ferguson always said,” resumed my uncle, 
‘that if ever the gout became very serious, he raust 
Tesign. He couldn’t have it much worse than he 
has it now. It he don’t resign, the gout will soon 
make him resign in foto. And then what shall we 
do for the boroughs?” 

* But what has Ferguson to do with the borouglis, 
uncle? Ferguson sits four the county. Sir Jameg, 
Merton represents the boroughs; and I heard you 
say only the other day that there could not possibly 
be a contest.” 

*You don’t know the working of these things, 
Harry. Ferguson gives up the county, and then Sir 
James will naturally take the county. He much 
prefers it, and after so many years’ services, he has a 
right to expect it. Now if your cousin Charles had 
come from India, things would be all right. He 
would get in as easily as possible, and there could 
hardly be a contest. John can’t, because he is a 
parson; and Edgar wont give up his desk in the 
Tape and Sealing-wax Office.” 

You may wonder why my respected uncle did not 
offer himself as a candidate, since his county infiu- 
ence was so commanding. The fact is odd, but still 
it is a fact, that he really did not care for it. He had 
come late into his great property, and he loved the 
country, and early hours, and a regular life, and had 
long since made up his mind that the house was not 
titted for him nor he for the house. Yet he was am- 
bitious enough that his oldest son should have a 
seat. 

‘*I say, Harry, what are your political opinions?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, uncle. Bluish, I suppose.” 

* Bluish!” said my uncle, with a leok of horror. 

“ Boflish, | mean,” I said, perceiving my mistake. 
** Buff is very much about the color.” 

“TI should think so, indeed,” replied my uncle. 
“ The estate has been Buffish ever since we had the 
estate. Can you speak in public, Harry?” 

* 1 believe you, iny boy. I belonged to the Luna- 
tics in the Temple.” 

“*The Lunatics!” repeated my uncle, looking like 
one himself, and uxconscionably taking me for 
another. 

“I only mean a debating society, sir, where we 
men used to meet every four weeks, and so pleasantly 
called ourselves Lunatics. I did something at tie 
Eton Debating Club, and something at the Union, 
and once or twice I have had a turn at sume Discus- 
sion Forum in London.” 

“That will do finely, Harry. You shall stand for 
the boroughs. You wont mind being warming-pan 
to your dear cousin Charles. You will keep the seat 
in the family until the néxt election.” 

‘“‘ But, my dear uncle, an election is a costly thing, 
and I can’t stand it.” 

Indeed, oniy that morning I had been turning over 
in the inmost recesses of my own mind the feasi- 
bility of asking my wealthy uncle for the loan of a 
| hundred-pound note, and had definitely decided 
against the lunacy of the idea. 

“They have abolished the qaalitication now,” said 
Mr. Langlands. ‘1 diin’t like their doing so at the 
time, but I dare say there will be some good in it. 
Now, Harry, will you stand for the boroughs?” 

1 continued to demur. 

‘Say you will, and I’il write you a cheque for a 
thousand pounds. If that doesn’t clear your expen- 
ses, I'll give you anything that does.” 

A cheqgie¢ for a thousand pounds! I would instant- 
| ly take the command of the Channel fleet for such a 
consideration. 





; which my uncle by-anu-by handed to me—* Pay | 


Harry Bobus, Esquire, or Bearer, one thousand 
_ pounds.” With the eyes of the ficsh I bad never 
| previously witnessed such a sum io the lump, or even 
| its paper equivalent. 1 wondered if 1 should tele- 


graph to the bank to prepare them for such an in- | 


road on their resources. I hoped tie bank would 
Dot 8Masb in the interval. How etrange that this 
little green slip of paper should now represent a 
; thousand pounds, and vow « miserable fiver! A 
| cheque for a toousand pounds ought to be written on 
| @ Sheet of paper of the size of foolscap. I was subse- 
| quently to ascertain that a cheque for a thousand 


p-unds would not go very far towards a contested 
election, 


, ow Halliegtou was the capital of Hallamshire— 
; “and see Tweedie.” 


Now Tweedie was a mighty man in Hallington, 


“Tam sorry for old Ferguson,” 1 replied; ‘‘a very | 


; and was the agent and lawycr for the Langlands 
| estate: 


1 don’t think that Te eedie cared very much for | 


me. Indeed I think that Tweedie was considerably 
disgusted. T.eedie wo ld have preferred my uncle 
or my cousin, or some juicy candidate who would 
have bled cvin at every pore. Still Tseedie potted 
. his thousand a year out of his administration of my 
uncle’s revenues, and clearly recognized the legit- 
imate claims which my uncle hai upon hiv. I will 
do Tweedie the justice of saying that he worked very 
| Vigorously, and put on the screw manfuliy on all the 
tenants who had obtuse perceptions of legitimate 
claims. 

* But there isa right and a wrong way of doing 
these things,” said Mr. Tweedie, “and we must take 
| care that there is nothing irregular. Fergus»n re- 

signs, | know, and Sir James gees to the county. 
There will be a paragraph about it in to-morrow’s 
paper. Well, you must get a private meeting of the 
boroughs who will support you. Tien there must be 
a requisilion presented to you, asking you to stand. 
| Then you should go up and see the Buffs in town, 
j and make all right with them. Then it will all be 
| pliin sailing, and I don’t think there will be much 
| difficulty in procuring the triumph of Buff principles 
| in this Baflish part of the country.” 
H The meeting of the notables of the Hallamshire 
| boroughs duly came oft at the castle. We invited 
every one whom we thought of influence, and yet we 
afterwards discovered that we bad mortally offended 
others, of whore support we had made too certain, 
and had not thought it necessary to conciliate them. 
It was a great thing for the borough peo; le to get to 
| the castle. The castle was by far the grandest place 
in the county. The eating and drinking there was 
| superlatively god, and it was a very high social dis- 
| tinction to be visiting at the castle. The borough of 
Hallington —-ts- chiet borough of a group of four or 
five plasee which, under the new Reform Act, re- 
turned a single member—was almost built entirely 
upon the property of the Langlinds Castle estate. 
lt was in the power of the lord of the castle to make 
the grass grow in the streets of Hallington. And be 
was a man very likely to make the grass grow in 
the streets. Also, a very large number of the tenants 
only held from year to year, and he was a man very 
likely to give notice to quit, if he thought it desirable 
to issue such notices. Inthe meanwhile, my uncle 
was undoubtedly a great benefactor to the town of 
Hallington. He made nearly all his purchases there, 
banked there, munificently supported the charities, 
distributed fruit and game liberally, resided nearly 
all the year round, and, as he thought, made himself 
indispensable to the happiness of the people. In re- 
turn, he only asked leave to form their opinions for 
them, and return their member, 

In the meanwhile, the requisition was being got up. 
A very queer document was that requisition. It was 
the earliest, and also a very heavy item in the ex- 
penditure. Here was I, fally resolved on being a 
candidate, and yet a requisition was to be presented 
to me, praying that I would allow myself to be put 
in nomination; and I was supposed to allow myself, 
gently and gracefuily, to yield to persuasion. A 
whole lot of loafers were employed on getting up the 





What a delicivus bit of paper it was | 


requisition. Two or three of them went to the ; ub- 
; lic houses and copied names ont of the police reports 
| of the newspapers while they drank their beer. The 
_lucal knowledge of Mr. Tweedie and his clerks was 
| the cause of checking many a threepence a head on 
| the list. Swill the requisition almost gave us an 
, actual majority on paper. Paper majorities are de- 
ceitful things. 

“ But you really ought to consult the great Buff 
party in the country,” said Mr. Tweedie. 

“ But how can I consult the great Buff party?” I 
| inquired. 

*O, go to Mr. Sprott. 
party.” 


Sprott is the great Buff 


CHAPTER III. 


So I got up to town, and went to Pall Mall, to look 
up the great Sprott at his club, the Pavilion. 

The porter said that Mr. Sprott wasn’t in the 
house; the boy-in buttons said he was. On the 
Strength of this statement, the boy-in-buttons was 
intrusted with my card and a letter of introduction. 
1 was shown into the strangers’ room to wait. Pres 
ently the illustrious Sprott made his appearance. I 
thought that he would have had an immense respect 
for me, as the prospective member for the Haliam- 
| Shire boroughs. It appeared, however, that Mr. 

Sprott had had an immense amount of acquaintance 
_ With prospective membere, and I am afraid that 





. familiarity had had tbe not unusual effect of inspir- 
ing contempt. He took me up the tremendous steps 
of the Pavilion club, and we sat down to converse on 

; a cushioned niche. 

Mr. Sprott was in an immense state of indignation, 
both with the government and with the opposition, 


fur bringing on the election at such an awkward | 


time of the year. It was a time when geutlemwen 
ought to be shooting, and not to be electivneering. 
The partridge shooting had begun, and he wanted t» 
be shooting partridges. He bad made arrangements 


' to go down into the country to morrow, for some | 


shooting. Could not the busine-s of the Hallamshire 
| boroughe stand over till bis return? 
“A great wistake, this election, altovether, Mr. 
obus. An election ought to be sharp and quick, 


and not upset the whole country for a twelvemouth, | 


| doubling the expense and worry.” 
' ] put on the sympathizing air of a man who had 
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been patting himself to expense and worry for the 
last year. 


“And then to bring it on just at the beginning of 


| the shooting season, spoiling all natural enjoyment 


on this side Christmas! It is abominable. The sel- 
fishness of politicians is proverbial.” 

Then Mr. Sprott and I conferred together on the 
snbject of the elections. Mr. Sprott naturally sup- 
posed that I had a design on the fands of the Pavil- 
I was very willing to receive any funds 
with which the Pavilion Club might favor me; but I 
soon perceived that having once made it apparent 
that Langlands Castle had made up its wind tocarry 
the election, Mr. Sprott had speedily settled that no 
funds were absulutely wanted from the Pavilion Club, 
and therefore that none shoul be turthcoming. 

“ But I don’t suppose that there’ll be any other 
candidate forthe ming, Mr. Sprott.” 

* Don’t you, though?” said Mr. Sprott; ‘* bat I do. 
There are lots of men who would willingly spend ten 
thousand pounds t» get into parliament, and there 
are a yood Many places who would vote in favor ot 
ten thousand pounds being spent among them. 
These elections hit the country geutlemen hard. A 
country gentleman generally lives up to his income. 
He has to keep up his style and bis charities, to give 
portions to his dangbtersa and allowances to his sous. 
And when an election comes vn, he does not care 
about spending four or five thousand pounds over it, 
aud does not often have it to spend. But these 
trading people—people who have beeu saving money 
all their lives—have itin any quantity for an occa 
sion like an election.” 

Mr. Sprott accompanied me down stairs, eagerly 
asking me about the prospective state of pheasants, 
and whether I was any judge of a breech-loader. 
The only further notice which he vouchsafed to poli- 
tics was to give me the ad:iressofa Mr. Rufus Bicks, 
to ~hom I was to resort in case of a contest. 

When I got back to Langlands Castle I found that 
the triumph of Butf principhs was gloriously ad- 
vancing. ‘The requisition had been very numerously 
signed, and was presented to me; only I confess that 
I was a little annoyed when I perceived the names 
of Robinson Crusve, Tom Jones, Samuel Weller, and 
others well known to fame, more predominant than 
could be accounted for by avy theory of coincidences. 
I made a grac:ful and aff cting speech to the depu- 
tation who presented it, which composed all the Cas- 
tle tradesiuen and two or three small gentry on the 
outskirts of the town. I was very much touched 
with this proof of their affection and esteem for my- 
self and my ancestors (under which term I somewhat 

inaccurately and irreverently included ny respected 
avancular relation), and though the sense of my own 
demerit was sufticient to deter me from seeking such 
a distinguished honor from their hands, yet the con- 
sciousness that the great Buff principles were at 
stake throughout the country iaduced me to waive 


candidate for the boroughs Ithen sent off to the 
printers the address, which [ hai drawn up before 
the requisition was presented, and withdrew into 
the study to try and find out, by the help of the 
penny papers, what the great Buff principles might 
happen to be. Tie deputation had a good feed in 
the dining-room, after which my health was given 
with vociferous cheering, and I shovk hands with 
them all round, and bad a wash afterwards, 


of the requisition and issued my address, before an 


opp sition candidate was in the field. This was Mr. 


were the rejvicings through Hallawshire when the 
tact became known that there was to be a contested 
election. There was even a gleam of satisfaction in 
Mr. Tweedie’s eyes; and most people seemed to think 
that they would be able to turn an honest penny by 
it. Limmediately cashed tbat thousand pound check, 
mediately telegraphed for Mr. Rufus Bicks. 


hardly came up to the standard of Langlands Castle. 
In fact I felt that the constituents of the Hallam- 


resented land, but its owner was also very rich. Mr. 


incidents. 


ruthlessly destroyed my dawning love. 


Rutus Bicks should arrive. 


agaiust us by the atrucivus Delmar. 








and, like Oliver Twist, I asked for more. I also im- 


Mr. Delmar was a furmidable orponent, but he 


shire borougus were in luck. Langlands Castle rep- 


Delmar was a moneyed man; be bad been a country 
squire, but his estate, thongh small, had been held 
unimpaired in bis county for centuries and centu- 
ries. Suddenly be had hadan accumulation of lucky 
A railway had run through his property, 
and paid very high], for the satisfaction of doing so. 
A wine had been discovered on another portion of his 
property. He had married one lady who brought 
him one fortune and unexpectedly fell into anotier. 
And now, great people, like Lord Avon, discovered 
to what a very ancient and spotless family he be- 
longed, and the supercilious parent of the very pretty 
girl with whom I had travelled down from London 
was about tu crush my rising ambition, as he had 


Love, however—and, in the faintest possible de- 
gree, there had been such, perhaps—gave way to war, 
and I ardently longed to ‘double up” my enemy | on. 
both in @ physical and a metaphysical sense. Little 
was to be done, accurding to our local lights, until 
Acting by the advice of | 
Mr. Tweedie, [enclosed aten pound note to every 
lawyer in the different boroughs, as a retainer for his 
services. To my great dismay, nearly balf our re- 
tainers came back to us with the intimation that the 
gentlemen in question were engaged on the opposite 
side. We bad all tne lawyers in Hallington, but the 
lawyers in the other districts were mostly retained 
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‘Tesked Twee'lie what he thought of our hanes. 
Heonlv looked a deal wiser than any man possibly 
could be, and answered: 

** Look here, my young friend. Here’s a list of 
five hundred new electors that I really know noth- 
ing in the world about. Could I tell—could anybody 
teN—how they will jamp? It’s a leap in the dark 
altogether. Nobody knows how these householders 
and lodgers will vote. They were never looked after, 
either, on the registration, for who thought that Sir 
James was going to leave us?” 

So matters rested for a few days. Mr. Tweedie 
recommended that I should explain my political 
views to the electors. Accordingly handbills were 
everywhere circulated, stating that Mr. Bobus would 
address his supporters next Saturday, on the conclu- 
sion of the business of the market. I passed the 
next few days getting up my first political oration, 
aud even read a little of Burke on the “ Sublime 
and Beautifel,” with a viewof giving grace and 
strength to my style. Absut seven in the evening I 
stood up in a narket cart, surrounded by a large 
amount of local respectability, and faced by the en- 
tire boy population, all the washerwomen of the 
place, and a number of roughs on whom tbe above- 
mentioned washerwomen might very suitably have 
exercised their vocation. All my grave sentences 
forsook me, and I was obliged to descend to the level 
of the occasion. I explained that Britons never 
would be slaves, that virtue was a fine thing, that 
the Buffs were angels and the Blues fiends, that the 
success of the Buff cause was certain, as my prom- 
ises already placed me in an overwhelu-ing majority. 
€ t hen circulated in the crowd, patting the heads of 
children, shaking hands miscellaneously, and asking 
Mr. Tweedie it it would help the Buff cause it I kissed 
one or two passably pretty young women. I ex; ect- 
ed that there would have been a shower of rotten 
eggs and dead dogs, but, on the present occasion, this 
was not de rigueur. On the whole, though no great 
enthusiasm was provoked, I was not dissatisfied with 
my first public appearance. 

But when Mr. Rufus Bicks came he told us that 
popular enthusiasm was absolutely necessary, and 
that he would get ten pounds’ worth of it for me when 
I should attempt the next borough of Welsby. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success, aud to win I must seem to 
win. Banners and music are prohibited; but we got 
up four or five open carriages, and a set cf horsemen, 
and when we got into the town, popular enthusiasm 
was at such a height, that nen who bad been booz- 
ing all day took out the horses and dragged me into 
the village green beneath the olielm. The carriage 
oscillated in a fearful way, and I think I would have 
sacrificed my political prospects for the assurance 
that 1 should not presently underg» concussion of 
the brain. One or two furious fights came off, and 
Rufus, who had received his earliest political train- 
ing as a prize fighter, succeeded in breaking the ridge 


every persova! consideration, and become the Buff | of the nose of the prominent member of the Blue 


party. Asmall boy, however, bribed by the oppo- 
site side, succeeded in taking cft one of the wheels ef 
the carriage on which I stood; the resuit of which 
was that I was head over heels on the top of an old 
woman's apple stall. Rufus Bicks rather tovk the 
incident to heart, as he had not bargained for such a 
discomfiture, and thought that popular enthusiasm 
was more hollow than he expected. 

Mr. Bicks, indeed, in his thirst tor political knowl- 


But, alas, I had haralw complied with the prayer | edge, blacked his face and tore his coat, and went 


freely among the poorest lodgers and householders. 
He found that most of them hoped that, some how 


Delwar of Delmar Hall, in the aijacent county. He | or other, they would get a little good out of the 
cried Blue to my Buff all through his address. Great | election. He found also that the enemy was work- 


ing secretly and darkly in this subterraneous region, 
sending out their mines and curtains and threaten- 
ing to explode us all at the last. Then Mr. Bicks, in 
solemn conclave, whispered the words that we must 
*¢turn on the screw.”” My uncle turned pale, and 
whispered something about “ freedom and purity of 
election.’? He even showed us a letter which he was 
about toe send off to the “* Haliamshire Times,” stat- 
ing that every tenant was free to vote according to 
his conscience. Considering that my uncle was‘a 
benevolent despot, beuevoient, indeed, but still a 
despot, 1 thought this mean. Mr. Bicks pronounced 
this document to be unmitigated rot, and refused to 
proceed any further until it was committed to the 
flames. The other side had turned on the screw— 
which was certainly the case—and we must turn on 
the screw also. My uncle wished to be popular, and 
to be held up in the penny papers as an example of 
magnanimity; but it was not easy to run both with 
hare and hounds, to make sacrifices in the cause of 
public virtue,and not to suffer for them. So public vir- 
tue was ata discount. Mc. Bicks also suggested that 
all the public-houses and beer-siieps should be taken, 
and ‘* no questions asked ” should be the great prin- 
ciple of the day. Here, also, to a cuvsiderable de- 
gree, we were anticipated by the adversary. The 
general result was that the county of Hallanshire, 
asa county, was for a long time cousiderably in 
liquor. 

The canvassing in the meantime went vigorously 
There were many who fraukly confessed their 
ignorance of all the political principles involved; 
many whose ignorance, unconfessed, was at least 
equally apparent. 
| Blue, went in herds like sheep with Buff or Biue 
landlords. There was « strong aud healthy tradition 
in the county tnat the votes formed part of the prop- 
erty of the soil, and that a voter voting the wrong 
way would get punishment, and deserve it. There 
were many Rowan Catholics who voted pretty well 
as their priests told them, and many Dissenters who 
voted exactly in the same way just as their pastors 
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The tenants, whether Buif or | 





told them. Many cpenly lamented their hard fate 
in having the suffrage forced upon them, Whether 
they voted, or whether they abstained from voting, 
they were sure to make enemies, whom they did not 
wish to make. The screw was also put on in every 
variety of way. Little accounts were pressed for, 
or would not be pressed for, accordi g to circum- 
stances. The banks would renew bills, or would not 
renew bills, also, according to circumstances. The 
doctor at Hallington, who bad hitherto been a con- 
sistent Buft, now turned a most azure Blue, because 
the castle housekeeper, having a gathering on her 
little finger, had called in the village apothecary in- 
stead of sending for him. We lost another voter 
through the same pestilential housckeeper, because, 
very unversed inthe gentle electioneering arte, she 
declined to give six shillings to a voter’s wife for a 
scraggy pair of fowls, and her master was propouced 
“no gentleman.’”’ I have seen brothers cut each 
other, and heard Mrs. Lawyer Simpkinsou (Blue) call 
her mother, Mrs. Coal-merchant Jones (Buff), 
‘*Ma’am,” through their conflicting opinions. Many 
persons took the election quietly and good-humored- 
ly enough; but among many more I saw that malig- 
nant mob feeling and seditious feeling stirred up 
which was illustrated so tully and a-+fully in the lit- 
tle states of old Greece and mediwval Italy. I telt 
certam in the case of some, that if it were not for the 
restraints of law, they would fly at each other’s 
throats and tear out each other's eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONE morning I mounted my horse and rode away 
to the sweet pastoral village uf Graville. L wished 
to call on the rector, Mr, Benson, and bis wife, with 
an olject partly social and partly political, and then 
to goon to a little town in the neighborhood, an 
electoral district, where I was to meet one of my 
committees. The sense of peace and quiet which I 
enjoyed on my ride was quite a happy experience af- 
ter the turmoil and confusion of the last six weeks. 
It wasa mild autampal day; the decay of nature 
was of the gentlest and most serene kind, and not 
far off was the calm sea, a Shield of shining silver. 
The Bensons were excellent people. Before all these 
civic troubles broke out we used to have croquet and 
archery on their lawn, and lots of the nicest girls in 
the county to play. I knew that Benson was a Blue, 
but Buffisb as I was, 1 felt certain that no angry po- 
litical passion could ever rage in the calm atmos- 
phere of the rectory, and that | was sure of a kind 
and hospitable reception. 

As I entered the lawn I perceived Mrs. Benson in 
her garden hat and gloves very busy avjusting some 
roses that clambered up her drawing-room window. 
She was evidently talking to some one within the 
room, for] caught ‘ broken tragments of a silver 
voice.” 

** It’s Mr. Bobus, I declare,”’ she exclaimed, coming 
forward. ‘*I am positively angry with you. Why 
haven’t you been to see us for the last month or 
two?” 

* But, Mrs. Benson, I am Buff, and you are so in- 
te: sely Biue, that I was almost ashai ed to show my- 
self as a Bul? candidate. I did mt like to ask you, 
and I know that you woul! not like to refuse me.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense!”’ sheexclaimed, ‘“ You’llle 
refused by a lady more than once some of these days, 
[dare say. But come into the drawing-room.” 

In a recess of the drawing-room window, half- 
screened by curtains, a lady was sitting. Mrs. Ben- 


unsocial fashion of these times. 
‘““Mr. Benson wanted to see you very much. He 


you. But you must know, Harry, that he means to , 
give you a vote.” 

“That is so kind of him,” I replied. 
will be worth a dozen votes anywhere else. 
thought be was Blue.” 

“ So he is, Harry; but he is not satisfied with the 


the day, and so, on this occasion, he meaus to vote 
for you and the Bufis. He likes you very well, but 
he is also very partial to Mr. Delmar. Do you know 
Mr. Deimar?” 


man for whose public character and p: litical princi- 
ples I entertain the sincerest and most unmitigated 
abhorrence. He belongs to a bieated and corrupt 
oligarchy of wealth that battens on the bones aud 


jury recurred to me—that slight on tbe railway—I1 
aided, “ He is cold and narrow, obtrusive without 
being frank, and supercilivus without being digni- 
fied.” I thought this was very Johnsonian, and 
would come in very nicely as the peruration of my 
next speech. 

*O! bush, hush, hush! M 
Delmar!” 

It was Rose Delmar, who came forward, stamping 
her tairy foot, her brilliant eyes aluwost savage in 
their lustre, and face, neck and bueom like a car- 
nation. 

“ How dare you speak that way, Mr Bobus, of my 
father, who bas never done you any injury in the 
worki?” 

I was ready to sink to the ground. 

*“O! tell her I didn’t mean it, Mrs Benson,” [ ex- 
claimed; ‘it’s only parliamentary language. I’... get- 
ting it up in case I should want it by-aud-by. O! 
please explain to her, wy dear Mrs. Benson, the dif- 
ference between the English language and parlia- 


r. Bobus; this is Miss 
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wentary language.” 














With sore difficulty Mra. Benson succeeded in ex- 
plaining to the angry beauty that my language was 
quite consistent with profound esteem for Mr. Del- 
mar’s character, and esteem and affection for bis per- 
son. Whena pacification was effected, the young 
lady acknowlelged that, though Blue as a rale, she 
shared in the Batt prejartices of the Bensons, 

* But you can hardly say that your father has not 
irjared me, Miss Delmar?” 

*©O, in this election, I suppose. But you also wish 
toinjure him, that is tosay, to make him lose the 
seat. So you are quits; and it is very generous for 
his daughter to say as much as that.” 

“1 don’t mean that. I mean that pleasant morn - 
ing when we came down from town, and he and that 
stupid man Lord Avon, got in at the junction and 
spoiled our little debate.” 

“* Well, Lord Avon certainly is a stupid man. I 
give him up. You must blame him, and not my 
father.’’ 

Mrs. Benson aske:l me if I would stay lunch or go 
on to Graville. The rector had gone over to see Mr. 
Delmar. Mr. Delmar was staying at the hotel there 
for a few days, and bad left the young lady at the 
rectory. . 

1 elected to stay to tench, 

“ But ought you not to go over to Graville and look 
after your interests, Harry?” 

© O, never mind my interests,” I replied. “I know 
when I am we!l off, and I mean to stay here till Mr. 
Benson comes home.” 

* You will lose your election.” 

“It will be well and cheaply lost for a quiet 
morning.” 

So I stayed lunch, and then the ladies and I lada 
long walk in the shrubbery, and we came in doors, 
and Rose sang song after song. She seemed to think 
she was committing high treason in conferring with 
the enemy, but for some minds political crimes have 
a sort of fascination. We had become very good 
iriends when at last I really went. 

Outside the house I met Mr. Benson, and with him 
Mr. Delmar. We took «ff our hats in the stateliest 
manner toceach otber as combatants about to engage. 
I thought with satisfaction that Mr. Delmar now 
probably entertained a more respectful opinion ofme 
than, thanks to Lord Avon, be had seemed to have 
formed of me at the junction. Mr Bensou asked me 
if be should callon me next morning, or whether [ 
would drop in at the rectory. I d« clared that I could 
not give him the trouble of coming over to Graville, 
but that I would call at the rectory. I discovered 
afterwards that he and Mr. Delmar had a long talk 
about me, and the rector found terms much more 
flattering than Lord Avon had done in which to dir- 
cuss my merits. In the meantime I had secured 
another very pleasant day with the Bensons and 
their fair guest. 

Three weeks afterwards I introduced a novel and 
most complicating element into the political condi- 
tion of the country by proposing to Rose Delmar. 

Now let me confess that this was a most masterly 
and strategical act on ny side. It would beat Rutus 
Bicks to fits. I did not exactly perceive what spec- 
ial advantage it would be in my case to be elected a 
member cf parliament. I should gratify my vanity 
and have a social advantage with the Avons of society, 
but otherwise the distinction would o erate as a dis- 
' advantage tome. It would entail on me iucreas d 
expenses. It would not, so far as I could see, ad- 
vance me in my profession. It would render any ad- 
vances with Rose Delmar almost an impossibility. 





son did not introduce me, but such is becoming the ; 
was going to ride over to the Castle to-morrow to sce | 


“To me it ; venient to take it. 


“Mr. Delmar,” I exclaimed, quoting my own em- | 
phatic language when recently on the stump, ‘is a , 


blood of the people!” Then, as asense of private in- | 


' were an actor, I belicve I could draw the largest kind 


My uncle altogether declined to state if he would 
| make me any allowance during my tenure of a seat 
in parliament. He hinted to me, indeed, that he re- 
garded me merely as a warming-pan to hold the seat, 
not till another general ekction, but until bis eldest 
| son came back from India, and should find it con- 
Under these ciecumstaucs 1 


But [ | considered that it was as much open to me to look 


after my own interests asif I had been one of ihe 
constituents. I discovered alao that the acquisition 


conduct of the Biue party on the great question of , of Ruse Delmar would add a modest ougtt (0) to my 


remaining income of 250 pounds per anuuw; but, 

demoralized as I was by politics, 1 can make aflida- 
i vit that my conduct was not dictated by any consid- 
erations of filthy lucre. 1 threw myself at the feet 
oi Rose. Sh. owned that she was not indifferent to 
me, but she could never marry aman who was blight- 
| ing her fat!.er’s dearest political hopes. I told her 
| that the distinction of M.P. was but dross and chaff 

efore the wind compared with gaining her for a 
bride; I would resign all my pretensions if only I 
might be allowed to hope. When this noble senti- 
ment of mine was conveyed to Delmar pere he was 
deeply affected. Ue almost shed teara. He joined 
| our hands and blessed us. Indeed Iam not without 
the hope that he will not insist upon the political 
sacritice on the part of one so disinterested and mag- 
nanimous. However, if the reader does not find the 
honored name of Bobus triumphantly at the head of 
the poll, be will conclude that I have given way to 
my extremely sulvent father in law, 





A DRAWING MAN. —“ Can you draw,young man?” 
inquired Quiip of an applicant for a private tator- 
ship. 

‘* Certainly replied the candidate, “ At ten years 
of age I could draw cider; at twelve, a pictare; at 
fifteen, a handcart loaled with cabbages; at sixteen, 
an inference; at twenty, a bill of exchange. If I 


of a house; but being a teacher, I am content to 
draw a salary, and the bigger the better,” 
* You'll do,” eaid Quilp. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WHALEMAN’S RETURN. 


eee 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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All right the deep in storm had roared, 
The ship no canvas spread, 

Save only, to the main-cap lowered, 
The topsail reefed o’erhead. 


But morning showed a golden sun, 
Though shot the white waves high; 

Then well we knew the tempest done, 
And watched the giant die. 


Outrings a voice in sharp command, 
‘**Topgallants hoist away ; 

Down tacks, sheet home!"’ we scent the land; 
“Tom, we'll be in to-day !"” 


“So, so, old Jack! then, steady wheel! 
Nay, two points bring her up!"’ 

** See, there’s Montauk!”’ * Bill, how we'll feel 
On shore to dine and sup ?”” 


The fresh southwester pipes refrain, 
The topsails swell like clouds, 

Topgallants draw, and royals strain 
The backstays and the shrouds! 


But long ere night, a land-locked bay 
The rattling cable hears— 

“The Jane is in!’’ the landsmen say 
‘* Been gone three weary years,"’ 


‘*The Jane is in!’’ they little feel 
How much in this is said— 

But through the ship, from truck to keel, 
What wild tales might be read! 
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No letters from the Stedmans reached him there, 
and, for the first time since he had left England, a 
month had elapsed without his hearing tidings of 
Isabel. Mrs. Stedman, who had never forgotten his 
mutterings when lying wounded, and, as was sup- 
posed, at the point of death, had taken care to send 
him from time to time kind words of remembrance, 
which she knew would be more welcome than any- 
thing else that she could writeto him. They were 
but friendly recognitions, for in that strange at- 
tachment which had cost each so much suffering, no 
word of love had ever passed between them; but 
they were a consolation which had rendered his long 
exile endurable. When these failed, his spirits sank. 
He hardly dared to write inquiring for news, lest 
some unwelcome tidings should be awaiting him. He 
longed to depart, but the colonel—who had extorted 
from him a promise to stay longer than he had in- 
tended, to assist him in making drawings for illus- 
trating his great work on fortification, which was at 
last preparing for the press—held him rigidly to his 
engagement, and declined to part with his young 
friend; for Colonel Macgregor had but one selfish 
point. His visitor had often smiled at his passion 
tor a fame in military authorship; but he owed too 
isuch to that kind-hearted officer, who had so readily 
imbibed the generous spirit of his friend Colonel 
Pennington towards the young soldier, for Carrell to 
feel angry atit. He labored for him as patiently as 
he could, glad enough, until the time for leaving 
should arrive, to have occupation fur the mind and 
hand. 

It was in the early mornings, when Macgregor— 
who numbered among his tew failings that of being 
sluggard long after daybreak—was fast asleep in his 
room, that Carrell felt most the burden of that long- 
ing for the old country. For it was during the long 
walks which he took according to his old custom, 
that he thought most of Isavel Frere. That cool, 
refreshing period of the day, when the dew lies 
heavily on the leaves, and the air is pure and fra- 
grant, was associated in his mind with their first 
meeting. He walked down to the sea and along the 
beach, watched the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the square-rigged tishing-boats passing 
slowly away in the light air moved by sail and oar; 
but they were of foreign build, the voices of the fish- 
ermen shouting their patois, the outline of the shore, 
the very aspect of sea and sky were strange, and 
reminded him that he was still far from the land in 
which his hopes were centred. 

At such times doubt and perplexity haunt the 
mind. He had scarcely avowed to himself the hope 
that he had encouraged, and now it seemed to him 
more remvte than it had been before. He knew that 
Isabel had heard vf his advancement. He felt that 
it hai raised himin her eyes. But some token of 
his early disgrace might still cling to him; to be 
made in after life a reproach by the ungenerous. 
Could she ever love the man who had once fallen so 
low—who had even, atone time, fallen lower than he 
would dare now totell her? He knew only imper- 
fectly the story of her generous efforts to save him in 
the darkest hour of his misery. It had seemed to be 
based partly on gratitude for his services to her dur- 


the fact of her having forwarded him some message 
at the Stedmans had led to his discovery and arrest. 


TIME passed slowly with Carrell in Montpellier. | 


ing their perils on the sea, and partly on regret that | 


Had she learned to look upon that sacritice which 
she had made for his sake as sufficient, and 80 ac- 
quired a habit of regarding him with a cold friend- 
ship which would be a perpetual barrier against any 


the very sacrifices she had made to rescue bim thus 
seemed against him. 

And then there were so many things to fear which 
readily suggest themselves to us when we are alone 
and far from those we love. Two years had passed 
since he bad seen her. What changes might not have 
been wrought inthat time? And if he escaped these 
dangers, there was still the doubt whether she could 
ever return his love. By what way could he hope to 
win her from that life of devotion to good works 
which had doubtless become habitual to her? Would 
he have been happier if he could have known how 
in that angry interview with her father one night 
she had let fall the secret of her love, but had pledged 
her word to abandon him? 

A fortnight had passed, but he lingered still, and 
gave no hint to the worthy colonel of his anxiety to 
depart. He was restless and weary of his stay, but 
he shrank from pressing his host to allow him to 
take his departure. At sunset he would walk on the 
Place du Peyrott, and from its shady alleys look 
across the noble landscape at the deepening shadows, 
sorrowful and alone. One evening Macgregor, who 
had missed him that day at the table-d’hote of the 
Hotel du Midi, found him there, and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

**T have been looking for you,” he said. ‘* What 
on earth do you do here alone?”’ 

** Enjoy the evening prospect, colonel,” returned 
Carrell; but his voice was a trifle lower than usual, 
and his patron noticed that sign of depression. 

“Ah! I see,” be said. ‘ You were gazing across 
the bills towards old England. Well, I suppose you 
will be glad to be back after such long service. I 
have but one more sketch to show you. but you must 
not really leave me for a day or two. I am the lone- 
liest old fellow here in the world.” 

**T will remain, cheerfully, if I am of any service 
to you, colonel,’”’ returned Carrell. 

The colonel thanked him, and took his arm as they 
walked to and fro upon the grassy turf. 

“ By the way,” he said, “I am forgetting my 
reason for coming outin search of you to-night. 
. The oddest thing in the world has happened since 

you left. You may, perhaps, have heard that there 

is another Englishman, an invalid, staying at our 
, hotel, who is, strangely enough, the only importa- 
tion from our country in the house except us two.” 

“Tremewber. They spoke of the fact at the table- 
d’hote last night.” 

‘* Exactly. Well, this invisible gentleman, who 
has recently, it appears, had a second attack of 
' apoplexy--rather dangerous that—sent for me last 
night. Pierre, the hotel attendant, came to tell me 
that he wanted to see me, and implored the favor, as 
Iam an Englishman, of my going to him immediate- 
ly. I went accordingly, and now guess the cause?” 

“The riddle is beyond my power of guessing, 
colonel.” 

“ There’s a woman in it. Does that help you?” 

“ Not at all. There are women in most stories of 
mystery.” 

‘“‘True enough,” replied the colonel, whose mis- 
tress had been the science of fortitication, and whose 
fidelity to that sole object of his affection had been 
| unimpeachable. ‘“ Women areat the bottom of most 
| men’s troubles. But this is a curious case. The 
poor gentleman, who is in a miserable state of im- 
becility, and will in all likelihood never leave the 
hotel alive, has such a dread of his wife that he is 
glad to throw himself on a stranger’s mercy.’’ 

“Poor gentleman! In what way does this lady 
persecute him?” 

**You shall hear the story of my adventure, 
Pierre led me up stairs, and introduced me to the 
unhappy man, who was in bed, and scarcely able to 
grasp my hand. ‘I am thanktul, sir,’ he murmured. 
‘What can I do fur you?’ suid I. ‘Save me from 
being poisoned,’ he answered. ‘ Poisoned! by whom?’ 
Linquired. ‘ By my wife,’ said the sick gentleman, 
in a whisper.” 

“Why, this is a genuine French drama, colonel. 
_ Scene, a chamber in a hotel in Montpellier. Eng- 
| lishman revealed in bed. La dame de Saint Tropez 

mixing poisons in the cupbvard.” 

Tt’s no joke, my friend,” interrupted the colonel, 
gravely. ‘ It seems the poor gentleman has not had 
a chance for six weeks of getting his amiable part- 

_ner out of the room, or giving an order to anybody 
| that did not pass through her hands,” 

{ “Natural enough,” suggested Carrell. “If she 
| was the best wife in the world, she might do the 
same. Is not the gentleman laboring under one of 
| the delusions common enough on a sick bed?” 

“Not a bit,” replied the colonel, sharply. “If 
you had heard him you would not doubt the story. 
He is a rich man, with few friends—odd case that; 
but it is true. It seems he was silly enough to marry 
this middle-aged lady some time ago; lived with her 
in Avignon some time; then came over here, so I 
learn, because the lady has connections in the 
town.” 

“A Frenchwoman?” inquired Carrell, whose curi- 
osity was as yetnot much aroused by the colonel’s 
story. 

**No, English, but once an old resident of this 
: place with her husband and daughter. The old man 
trembles at the thought of being left with her; told 
me with sweat-drops on his forehead that he had de- 
tected poison by the flavor in a drink she bad given; 
| refused to take it, at which the lady seized the glass 











deeper feeling? In moments of cloud and depression | 





and poured the contents into the fire. Nobody has 
visited him for six weeks except the doctor, who 
knows no English and can’t understand him. He 
says be has a will ready prepared, which she wont 
allow him an opportunity of signing.” 

** What is her motive?” 

“I presume that he has made a disposition of his 
property which does not please her, and she prefers 
to let him die intestate; fur they say he has large 
property in England, where he had the reputation of 
a@ hard-fisted tyrant, who lent money to military 
gentlemen and young spendthrifts on usurious 
terms.” 

Carrell started. A sudden interest in the case was 
awakened in his mind. 

* Have you heard the name of this sick gent'e- 
man?” he asked, anxiously. 

“To be sure. 1 made a note of it somewhere. 
Let me see.” 

The colonel opened his pocket-book, and standing 
beneath a lamp, scanned it with bis eye-glass until 
he found the note. 

** Cousins is the name,” he said. 

* Colonel,” said his companion, hurriedly, ‘I be- 
lieve I know something of this man. Let us return 
to the hotel and inquire further.” 

The sufferer, indeed, was no other than the un- 
fortunate plaintiff in the cause of Cousins versus 
Sommerton, who had been driven into exile, as we 
have seen, by the oblequy heaped upon him by the 
cruel verdict of the jury in that famous suit. The 
good-hearted colonel belonged to a class very differ- 
ent from those embarrassed warriors among whom 
Mr. Cousins’s connection had exclusively lain. In 
his simple innocence he bad never before heard the 
name of the once notorious Cousins of May Fair. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. COUSINS’S RESIDUARY LEGATEE, 


SINCE the commencement of the previous winter, 
time had passed miserably with that unhappy in- 
valid. While he remained abie to walk about, he had 
retained something of his old habits of command. 
His wife dared not thwart his wishes, and she had, 
indeed, no motive to doso. At that period Cousins 
had found her cheerful, submissive, ever ready to 
contribute to his comfort. He was delighted, and 
even wondered at the blindness which had so long 
prevented his perceiving the value of such a woman 
for a wife. 

But there came a change. A second attack pros- 
trated him, and.rendered it doubtful for some time 
whether he could recover. It wasin one of the in- 
tervals of improvement during this period, that an 
English doctor in the town who had attended him, 
ventured to suggest to him the propriety of making 
his will, disposing of his property to those who had 
been most faithful tu him in bis illnesses. 

The doctor was an old acquaintance of Mrs. Sta- 
pleton, who had come over from Montpellier to settle 
in the town. Cousins had observed him more than 
once in close conference with his wife, at a time 
when they had supposed that he was too much ex- 
hausted to note them. His old shrewdness had never 
entirely deserted him. He guessed the meaning of 
those whisperings, and could have foretold that her 
friend the doctor would be made the instrument for 
exhorting him to that duty so distasteful to rich 
invalids. 

Accordingly, he met the doctor’s suggestion by 
faintly thanking him, but the officious doctor was 
not to be put off in that way. He renewed his en- 
treaties until the sick man mustered strength enough 
to silence him by requesting him to confine himself 
strictly to his duties as a medical adviser. Mrs. 
Cousins was apprised of this harsh reception of the 
doctor's good offices in a hasty conference on the 
landing without. Cousins was not slow to perceive 
a slight trace of vexation in her manner that day. 

This sign of apxiety for securing benefits by his 
death fretted and alarmed him. Sick minds are nat- 
urally irritable and suspicious. Only a day or two 
before the doctor’s hint he had himself been think- 
ing of making a will tequeathing the whole of his 
property to his wife. But the fact that such a sug- 
gestion had come indirectly from her, turned his 
purpose ina moment. Come what would, he deter- 
mined to frustrate her bopes. 

From that .time there had sprung up a coolness 
between husband and wife. Mrs. Couains’s altered 
feeling showed itself in spite of herself. Cousins be- 
came haunted with the suspicion that her kindness 
had been assumed, and her attentions to him in his 
illness based cn a studied calculation or the pro- 
babilities of his death, and of her chance of securing 
his entire fortune. In fact, Mrs. Stapleton knew the 
law very well, and had no desire to share with her 
husband’s next of kin the large fortune which she 
already regarded as her own. 

By-and-by, to the surprise of his wife, and even to 
that of her friend the doctor, Cousins improved once 
more. He was able to walk about, and was no long- 
er so helpless as he had been. It was now Mrs, 
Stapleton’s turn to be alarmed. In her greediness 
to secure the whole, it was probable that she might 
lose the half to which she would have been entitled 
if her husband had died intestate. The position was 
serious. There was nothing left but to redouble her 


old efforts to please him, and remove the unfavor- | 


able impression which the doctor’s suggestions had 
created. 


Mrs. Stapleton’s powers of dissimulation were con- 


| siderable; and she was really a good nurse and al 





cheerfal companion when she chose to assume those 
parts. Cousins was even glad of those little minis- 
trations to his comfoit which had charmed him so 
much before. But he was no less versed than his 
wifein the arts of craft and intrigue, and his eyes 
were now opened. Mrs. Stapleton’s return to the 
performance of her old character ha but one fault, 
There was in it just a trifling excess. Cousins noted 
this silently, and chuckled over his discovery, with 
something of his old cunning. His plan of meeting 
his wife’s tactics he kept to himself; bnt it was ex- 
tremely simple. It consisted in a reeolution to en- 
courage her kind attentions, while taking effectual 
steps for defeating their object. 

She watched him very closely now; but one day he 
found an opportunity of drawing up avery simple 
document, disposing of his property in few words, jot 
which he procured a fair copy, in a neat, round 
hand. He had no land or houses except the cottage 
and its grounds at Byfleet, which he head taken on 
mortgage from the Stapletons. Almost the v hile of 
his large fortane had been realized and safely in- 
vested by him in the funds before he left England; 
while the documents relating to it were carefully 
deposited with his bankers, who received the divi- 
dends on his account. 

In a few plain words he appointed two friends in 
England executors, and ordered them to pay ont of 
this property certain legacies to six great hospitals 
of London, This done, he appointed his wife sole 
residuary legatee; for he had no relatives except re- 
mote ones, whom he had never seen. 

His mind was relieved by this first step towards 
Pthe gratification of his revenge; and weak as he was, 
he was able to enjuy the prospect of the discomfiture 
which he had thus prepared for his mercenary help- 
mate. In fact, the legacies to the hospitals were so 
large, that they almost entirely exhausted his accu- 
mulations. The old spirit of mischief was not yet 
extinct witbin him. The notion of a residuary 
legatee with no residue to receive, presented itself io 
his mind as a practical joke of a whimsical and hu- 
morous character, which was by no means lessen: d 
by the fact that it would outlast even the reading ot 
the will, when the enormous amount of the specific 
legacies would probably suggest nothing to his weer- 
ing widow, but the colo=sal character of a fortune 
which could permit such deductions in the form of 
charity. He even laughed faintly over this ingeni- 
ous device; and congratulated himself on having 
still sufficient wit about him to invent an entirely 
new and original mode of cutting off an expectant 
legatee with a shilling. 

But will-making under such circumstances is, after 
all, not a pleasant business, and Cousins postponed 
the execution of this document: until there was great 
danger of the failure of his project. His wife had 
persuaded him to remove to Montpellier, in which 
town she had resided so many years with her late 
husband, and where society promised to be more 
cheerful, and she had many friends. Cousins saw no 
reason to object to this changc, and he was weary of 
the hot and dusty streets of Avignon, and the bare 
and steriie country about that town; he was glad to 
remove to a pleasanter town within reach of the 
sea-breezes, and beyond the range of the practice of 
the impertinent doctor with whom his wife was in 
league. 

They took up their abode in the Hotel du Midi, 
intending to take a house in the environs; but Cous- 
ins’s recovery had been but a temporary change; he 
soon relapsed into his old weakness, and became 80 
low that it was not safe to remove him. It was dur- 
ing this period that Cousins had ted her at- 
tempt to poison him in the manner which he had 
described to Colonel Macgregor. 

Daring this time he guarded carefully from his 
wife’s eyes the will which he had prepared, in the 
hope that an opportunity would off-r itself for exe- 
cuting it in due form in the presence of two witnesses. 
But he was now beset with difficulties which he had 
not anticipated. By night or day noone approached 
him who could speak English, and Cousins knew 
nothing of French. Even the doctor held communi 
cation with him only through his wife’s interpreting, 
and it was impossible to explain his wishes through 
her. Confined to his bed, cut off from all intercourse 
with those who could understand him, except a wife 
who, in spite of her crafty attentions, desired nothing 
80 much as his death, the ex-bill-discounter was 
forlorn and wretched enough. But his old dogged 
resolution did not forsake him. To defeat her seltish 
hopes was now almost the only passion which ani- 
mated him. He dreaded nothing so much as the 
possibility of his becoming so weak as to be unable 
to accomplish this purpose. Meanwhile, he cun- 
ningly concealed the papers between the two mat- 
tresses of his bed where, feeble as be was, he was 
enabled now and then to thrust his hand in order 
to assure himself that the precious document 
was still safe. He believed that these actions were 
unobserved; but his wife was ever on the watch for 
any movement. His efturts to clutch at sometbing 
by dropping his hand outside the coverlet of the bed 
near the wall on one occasion attracted ber atten- 
tion. It suggested that he had some hidden val- 
uables there. The lady bided her time. She took an 
opportunity when he had fallen asleep of abstract- 
H ing the paper, whsch she read carefully by the light 


| of a candle in an ante-room. Its contents surprised 


| her. In spite cf the fact that it constituted her 

residuary legatee of his entire estate, its magnificent | 
legacies to public hospitals caused her alarm. She 
suspected the trick; and on the principle that “ all 
is fair in love and war,” determined on a counter 
stratagem. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FOILED. 


Mrs. Coustns’s first act was tocopy the document 
carefully in pencil on a sheet of note-paper. It was 
brief, and her task was sooncompleted. This done 
she refolded it carefully, and was able without dif- 
ficulty to replace it without her husband, who still 
slept, being aware that it had ever left its hiding- 
place. 

On the following morning she carefully read again 
the copy which she had made in pencil, into which 
she introduced some modifications of her own. These 
modifications were extremely simple. They con- 
sisted merely in the substitution of certain figures 
for other figures in the original. In fact, she 
changed the bequests to the great hospitals from 
thousands to tens; and thus reduced their magni- 
ficent endowments to trifling legacies. 

Her next step was to have a copy of her draft made 
in a man’s hand, on paper resembling as closely as 
possible that of the original document, This, unfor- 
tunately, necessitated her leaving her patient for 
awhile under the care of an hotel attendant—a step 
which she had been anxious to avoid, but she re- 
flected that it was but fora short time, and that, 
fortunately, Pierre knew no English. 

Mrs. Stapleton was perfectly wel) known in Mont- 
pellier, where her husband had long been regarded 
as one of the most respectable of the English resi- 
dents. There were lawyers aud notaries there who 
would readily have assisted her ina matter of that 
kind. But for certain reasons, she preferred to ac- 
complish her object by a circuitous and irregular 
method. It happened that during their residence 
there her late husband had occasionally engaged to 
draw up accounts connected with his property, a 
young Englishman who employed his time by day as 
a clerk in the office of the British consul. This 
young man and his mother were well known to Mrs. 
Cousins; and she determined to pay them a visit at 
their lodging, in one of the faubourgs of the town. 
By the help of a fiacre she consumed little time in 
tinding them, and in getting a copy of the will, as 
altered, made in the neat, round hand of the con- 
sul’s clerk. That night, when Cousins was again 
asleep, she succeeded in withdrawing the paper 
which he had placed beneath the mattress, and sub- 
stituting for it the altered ducument which she had 
thus prepared. 

She paused for a moment on the threshold of the 
door, and looked back at the sick man. He lay in 
the bed in an attitude so like death, that she turned 
back, and scrutinized him anxiously by the Jigbt ot 
the lamp. His breathing was so low that she could 
scarcely catch the sound. His last remains ot 
strength were evidently waning fast; but the final 
scene had not yet come. 

Having first examined it carefully, she burnt the 
original paper in the ante-chamber, collected the 
ash, and dropped it from the window, where the 
evening breeze quickly carried it away. Then she 
descended to interrogate Pierre as to the behaviour 
of the sick man during her absence. She soon 
learned from that simple domestic that bis first act 
had been to make strange signs, which being unin- 
telligible, the man had descended to the dining- 
room to ask the only English gentleman he could tind 
there to see the sick man, and ascertain his wishes. 
Pierre jcould give her no further information except 
that the English gentleman was Colonel Macgregor, 
a@ name of which she knew nothing, and that this 
gentleman had retired after a brief conversation with 
her husband. Bat she had no difficulty in guessing 
the nature of that conversation. She had informed 
herself pretty accurately as to the rules of English 
law with regard tothe execution of wills, and she 
congratulated herself on the fact that they required 
such documents to be attested by two witnesses. 

She was thus quite prepared to hearin the morn- 
ing that Colonel Macgregor and an English friend 
desired an interview with Mr. Cousins, which they 
stated in a note was in accordance with his request 
of the previous evening. 

*“‘T had better retire for awhile,’ she said to the 
attendant. “Show the gentlemen up, and leave 
them with my poor husband for awhile.” 

Mrs. Cousins directly retired into an ante-cham- 
ber, lest it should be said that her presence had in- 
fluenced the dying man, but she took the precaution 
to listen at the door, and waited calmly the issue of 
the business. 

The sick man was too weak to read over again the 
document which he had prepared, and it was not 
customary, as Mr. Cousins well knew, to acquaint 
witnesses with the contents of the documents which 
they attest. Besides this, she was aware that her 
husband had long been anxious to get this business 
disposed of. Her plans were well conceived, and 
they were so far successful. The sick man, by their 
aid, attached his signature to the document, and re- 
quested his visitors to attest it. This done, he re- 
quested the colonel to sea! it in an envelop, and take 
it in his charge. 

Carrell could scarcely distinguish, in the wasted 
form and features of the patient, the onve robust 
form of the terrible Cousins of May Fair. He shrank 
from the bed and was silent, lest his figure or voice 
should disturb the thoughts of the sick man at that 
time. Mrs. Cousins, eagerly listening for the words 
ofthat interview, noted the curious fact that only 

one of the visitors spoke on the occasion. 

‘* What more can we do for you, sir?” asked the 
colonel, kindly. 

Cousins whispered faintly, ‘An Exglish nurse.” 


It was a relief to Mrs. Cousins when she heard his 
two visitors retire. She knew that the will would be 
safe inthe keeping of two English gentlemen; and 
being satisfied that Cousins’s end was close at band, 
she congratulated herself in advance on the perfect 
cess of her ingeni fraud. 
But while she was thus exulting, clouds were 
gathering. Colonel Macgregor had taken the pre- 
caution, the night before, to inform the Juge de 
Paix of the curious declaration of the sick man; 
and that functionary, though strongly suspecting 
that the notion was but an hallucination of the class 
which is common among sick persons, took the pre- 
caution of setting police on the watch for any evi- 
dence of foul play that could be obtained. The chief 
of the police had a simple method of proceeding. 
The patient's request that he should be furnished 
with an English nurse, at once suggested to him the 
course of choosing an Englishwoman on whom he | 
could rely, to observe what occurred, and to follow 
his instructions. 
Mr. Cousins, when informed that it was the wish of 
her husband, made no objection to this arrange- 
ment; on the contrary, she acknowledged that it 
was inconvenient to have no person who could speak 
English attendant upon her unfortunate husband 
except herself She received the nurse cheerfully, 
and treated her with a kindness which almost won 
the heart of the simple creature, who reported to 
her employer that night that her mistress was kind 
and attentive to the invalid, and that the mind of the 
latter wandered at times, which would account for 
any strange words that he might utter. 
- On the second day of her watching, the woman had 
to report aatill further proof of the groundlessness of 
thesick man’s charges. Though still sinking from 
the effects of his long illness, the presence of the 
nurse had restored sumething of her patient’s self- 
possession. The old dread of his wife was gone, and 
as he drew nearer to his end, his thirst for vengeance 
became less. Though convinced of her mercenary 
objects, he began to feel doubts with regard to his 
suspicion of attempt upon his life. The gentleness 
that creeps upon the strongest nature at the approach 
of death had its influence, and he partly repented of 
his purpose. 

He made a sign to his wife to approach him in the 
presence of the nurse. 

‘* I wish to speak to you,” ‘he whispered. 
your head and listen.” 

Mrs. Cousins complied. The sick man’s voice was 
faint, but the nurse, in obedience to her instructions 
to note all that passed, listened eagerly. She heard 
the following conversation between husband and 
wite— 

“fT have made a will,” he whispered. 

“TI know—I know. Pray do not exert yourself. 
You are too weak. If Llose you, I have not a friend 
in the world.” 

* But I have made no provision for you,” he con- 
tinued. 

*“* Hush! it is of no consequence; get well again, 
and we can talk of this.” 

“JT am very weak. I may die. Bring some one 
to me that I may alier it. An annuity will save you 
trom want.” 

The effort seemed to have exhausted him; he 
spoke no more, but after awhile slept again. 

On the morrow he seemed even a trifle stronger, 
and renewed his request that a notary might be sent 
for to enable him to make some slight provision for 
his wife. Still his much maligned wite refused. 

“¢ Say nothing of this,” she whispered to the nurse. 
“©The effort would destroy him. He shall not be 
disturbed.” 

The woman reported these things to her employers 
that night. The chief of police listened to this touch- 
ing anecdote of a wife’s self-sacrifice. But he wasa 
man of an unromantic turn. Such devotion had the 
fault of Mrs. Cousins’s attention to her husband dur- 
ing his temporary recovery. It was, in fact, just a 
trifle in excess. 

‘I~ would like to see this document,” he said. 
*‘ Send tur Colonel Macgregor.” 

The colonel attended him, but he resolutely re- 
fused to permit the envelop to be broken without the 
consent of the sick man, who had entrusted if to him 
in honorable confidence. The chief of police might 
have procured an order from the Juge de Paix for 
compelling him to produce the document required, 
but he respected the cvlonel’s scruples, and saw no 
necessity as yet for adopting that extreme measure. 

That night he placed two men in a chamber in the 
hotel adjoining to that of the sick man. These men 
contrived by methods in which they had frequent 
practice, to obtain a full view cf the room, and par- 
ticularly of a certain mantel-shelf cn which the new 
nurse was accustomed to place the medicines which 
the doctor ordered. 

Carrell remained in the hotel, at the request of the 
authorities, to await the result of their inquiries, and 
to give evidence, if it should be needed, as to the part 
he had performed in the affair. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Cousins suffered the agonies of 
suspense. Her terror, lest the dying man might find 
an opportunity of accomplishing his purpose, haunted 
cher by day and night. In the belief that he was re- 
pairing his error, he was about to prepare a new will, 
giving her a paltry annuity instead of that noble 
fortune for which she had schemed so boldly. She 
knew well that such astep would probably lead to 
the immediate discovery of her stratagem, and thus, 
perhaps, deprive her even of the benetits of that in- 
sulting arrangement. 

She brooded over the dilemma until her face be- 





“ Bend 





** Yes, yes,” said the colonel; ‘‘ it shall be done.” 








She dreaded the return of the two strangers whose 


| presence would at once afford an opportanity for the 


exercise of that unfortunate determination in her 
favor. She could neither sleepnor eat. Every sound 
startled her; for great strength such as her husband 
had once possessed, is not vanquished in a day. He 
lingered still, and any moment might see her ruined 
by the very means which she had employed so clever- 
ly for securing the wealth which the late bill dis- 
counter had extorted from the weakness and folly of 
the fashionable world. 

Late one night the eyes which were ever on the 
watch, saw her rise from her chair. She looked 
cautiously around. The opportunity had arrived for 
which she had passed two sleepless nights in watch- 
ing. The woman, contrary to her orders, had fallen 
asleep in a chair. The house was silent. The light 
of the lamp had sunk low. Mrs. Cousins approached 
the mantel-shelf, uncorked a medicine-bottle, poured 
into it with a trembling hand some fluid from a 
phial which she carried in her pocket. 

This done, she roused the nurse. 

*'The lamp wants oil,’’ she whispered. 

The woman awoke slowly, rubbed her eyes, and 
looking around, muttered some words of apology. 
Mrs. Cousins resumed her seat, and, while the 
woman replenished the lamp, drew her chair from 
the bed into a dusky corner whence she could ob- 
serve the woman’s movements. 

Daylight was streaming through the windows as 
the sick man awoke and asked faintly for drink. 

“It is time for you to take the medicine again,” 
said the nurse, as she took from the mantel-piece the 
bottle with which Mrs. Cousins had been busy, and 
prepared to pour its contents into a medicine-glass. 
But at this moment two distinct taps upon the wain- 
scot attracted her attention. The taps appeared to 
have a magical effect in inducing her to change her 
purpose; for, instead of pouring out their contents, 
she re-corked the bottle hastily, and transferred it 
to her pocket. 

In another moment footsteps were heard at the 
door. Two men entered abruptly, and addressing 
Mrs. Cousins informed her that they were officers of 
the police, and that she must consider herself for 
the present in their custody. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE TENDER BOSOM. 

Sir Hugh de Hugglestone had a tender heart. 
His chest took after his heart. It also took colds 
very frequently. It was rather trying for a knight 
of romance. A cold in modern times is bad enough, 
but fancy sneezing in your helmet! Think what a 
nuisance it was to blow your nose when your vizor 
was down! Reflect on the miserable feeling of a 
cold steel breast-plate when you had a catarrh! 

Sir Hugh de Hugglestone went to the leech. They 
called doctors leeches in those days because of their 
unusual hirud-ition, mot because they bled their pa- 
tients. The knights used to let blood for one another 
quite enough in jousts; such was the power of a 
tourney in those times. The leech was about to ap- 
ply a stethoscope to the knight’s chest, but reflecting 
in en instant that the instrument was not invented, 
he abandoned the idea. But he ordered him to travel. 
He advised him to try Italy because, as a rule, those 
who went to Mentone came back tone-y men. 

“Sir Hugh,” said he, “ to Italy, sir, Hu-go:—you 
go! don’t you see?” 

The knight smiled. But as his vizor was down 
that didn’t so much matter. However, he paid the 
leech his fee. Next morning Sir Hugh puta clean 
pair of greaves and achange of mail with a corslet 
just sent home from the wash, into a carpet-bag. 
Then he went to bid his lady-love farewell. His 
lady-love was a young woman. Her name was Ade- 
laide. Her pa was a baron. Her ma had been a 
baroness, but retired from the business at her own 
death. 

Adelaide loved Sir Hugh with a considerable 
amount of affection. They could not be married be- 
cause he had not killed a lot of people, and no knight 
was supposed to be suited for married life until he 
had committed a few odd murders. As it was a 
time of peace he could not qualify in ordinary war- 
fare, and he could not go out as a knight-errant in 
quest of adventures, because the laws of chivalry 
forbade knights-errant to carry warming-pans about 
with them, and Sir Hugh was sa subject to colds 
that he could not go to bed without that—or a hot- 
water bottle. Now, however, when his leech ordered 
him out to Italy, he would be able to combine busi- 
ness and pleasure by making histrip a quest of ad- 
venture. His leech’s medical certificate would arrange 
the warming-pan question. 

Sir Hugh was quite rejoiced at the prospect. He 
would ride forth declaring that his lady was the love- 
liest, and his cold the worst, in the whole world, and 
he would challenge any who questioned either state- 
ment. 

The Lady Adelaide had not seen her faithfal Hugh 
for some weeks. He had been suffering from a vio- 
lent cold, and as his utterance was thick, and he 
sneezed about every two minutes, and coughed 
furiously at intervals of a quarter of an hvur, he had 
absented himself from the presence of his beloved 
one. Butshe saw him coming now at last! Her 
joy was immense. He looked so handsome, too! He 
had laid by his armor, and was attired in a bavolet 
of cramoisie with hoddan grey gurgoyles, and a flow- 





something of the kind. It is difficult to remember 
all the terms used to describe old dresses. 





cue haggard. Every step on the stairs alarmed her. 


As he entered the courtyard, she flew down the 


ing vambrace of the richest. purfied carcanet—cr | 


barbican-stairs and flung herself on his breast. 
What change had come over her knight? He re- 
pulsed her savagely, and with language not altogeth - 
er free from oaths. 

“My own Sir Hugh, what ails thee? Hast thou 
found another love, or dost thou deem thine Adelaide 
faithless? Say, why that flush of anger? Why those 
words of wrath? Why, why fling me from thee 
thus?” 

Slowly the knight found words, 

“ Hang it all!” You should be more careful. I 
had a mustard-plaster on my chest last night, and 
fell asleep with it on, and slept foran hour or more. 
The result is that my skin is 80 confoundedly tender 
and inflamed that I can’t bear to have it touched!” 

** My poor Hugh!” 

“ My adored Adelaide!” 

They were married next day. You see it was very 
convenient to have some one to put his mustard- 
piasters on and take them off ina reasonable time if 
he fell asleep—always provided that she didn’t fall 
asleep too! 





‘— > 
THE BATTLES OF LUTZEN. 

The small town of Lutzen, in Saxony, has given 
the name to two of the celebrated battles of Europe. 
The first battle of Lutzen was fought during the 
thirty years’ war, November the sixth, in the year 
1632, between the armies of the renowned Gustavus 
Adoiphus of Swelon (the Lion of the North, as he 
is called,) and those of the Austrian Empire, led by 
the almost equally fi Wallenstein. Wallenstein, 
whose previous successes had been so great, had ab- 
solute power over the imperial army. The greatest 
expectations were entertained by the emperor, for 
Waiienstein, who had been created Duke of Fried- 
land, was then considered almost invincible, and he 
commanded the most powerful army. The imperial 
troops numbered forty thousand men, while the 
Swedes, under their warlike king, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, were no more than twenty-seven thousand, 
including the Saxons, commanded by the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimer. The battle was fought with great 
determination on both sides, and during the day the 
result was not decisive; but the following day Wall- 
enstein was forced to retreat, after having suffered 
great losses. Almost all of his artillery was captured, 
be was himself wounded, and the celebrated General 
Papenheim was killed. The Swedes, who were at 
the head of the Protestants of Europe, had to de- 
plore the loss of their heroic monarch, whose body 
was found, after the battle, almost unrecogrizable, 
beneath a heap of the slain. He was the greatest of 
Sweden’s kings, and during his reign that nation at- 
tained its zenith of glory. 

A second battle of Lutzen was fought the second 
day of May, 1813, between the French, under the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the combined armies of 
Russia and Prussia. This was the first great battle 
subsequent to the misfortunes which attended Bona- 
parte in his Russian campaign. On this occasion the 
allies, numbering about eighty-five thousand men, 
attacked the French, whose army reached nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand. The allies were su- 
perior in cavalry, and the French in artillery. The 
allies were commanded by Count Wittgenstein. Be- 
tween the allies and Lutzen lay several villages, 
guarded by Ney’s corps, which were bivouacked be- 
hind them. Wittgenstein took this corps for Napo- 
leon’s van, and immediately ordered an attack. The 
villages were promptly carried, but they contended 
for them with great determination, and they were 
subsequently taken and retaken; in the meantime, 
Napoleon was bringing back his main army from the 
road to Leipsic. The bject of the allies was to get 
possession of the village of Kaya, and by this posi- 
tion, and an advance on Lutzen, to divide the French 
army, which then could only have been reunited on 
the opposite bank of the river Saale. Kaya was, 
therefure, the key of the position, and its possession 
or retention was the object of both armies. After it 
had been captured and retaken several times, the 

Emperor Napoleon ordered an advance of sixty pieces 
of artillery on the left flank of the allies. The effect 
was so terrible that the enemy were repulsed, and 
the nextday retreated. The French, it is stated, 
lost fifteen thousand men, killed and wounded, in 
this battle, beside Marshal Bessieres, Duke of Is- 
tria. The loss of the allies was about ten thousand 
—two thousand Russians and eight thousand Prus- 
sians. Generals Blucher and Scharnhost were both 
wounded—the latter mortally. 





FIGHT BETWEEN WASPS AND RATS. 
A couple of farm servants on a plantation in the 
suuthern part of Alabama, who had been asleep in 
a loft of a large barn, were awakened one morning 
recently by a great commotion in the hay mow be- 
neath them, and on looking down saw a scene which 
probably is without a parallel. Swarming in through 
an open window was a perfect cloud of wasps, who 
were attacking a young army of rats, whose squeal- 
ing had aroused the two farm hands. The rats stood 
upon their hind legs, in a perfect paroxysm of rage 
and fear, and gnashed their teeth at the wasps, who 
stung them remorselessly. The bodies of the rats 
were terribly swollen by the poison of the insects; 
and in their rage and fury they turnedand bit each 
other. The hay loft was strewn with the dead bodies 
of the rats, until at last the survivors fled from the 
scene and left the wasps masters of the situation. 
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Against ill-chances men are ever merry, but 





heaviness fureruns the good event. 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


The solemn vote of the several States, given 
through their electors, has settled the fact, that 
was known just as well a month ago, that Gen. Grant 
has been elected to be the next President of the Uni- 
ted States. A most precious piece of folly is this 
solemn specimen of redtapeism—this voting by elec- 
tors, and the formal nonsense of a special messenger 
to Washington to see that a State is not, by any pos- 
sible means, swindled out of its voice in the count. 
There is nothing more plain than the fact that an al- 
teration is necessary in the Constitution, changing 
the present worn-out and dull custom for a direct 
vote by the people for President and Vice President, 
and, indeed, for all the officers who have anything to 
do with Government. If the voice of the people is to 
be the law of the land, as some statesmen claim it 
should be, then let us have the voice of the people 
directly uttered, through the ballot, and such men 
elected for office as the people shall say are fit for 
it. Why should a cabinet be appointed by a Presi- 
dent any more than a governor’s council should be 
chosen by himself? He is the people’s servant, not 
the Execative’s, and we would have the people ap 
point him. A judicious amendment to the Constita 
tion would remedy much absurdity and inconve- 
nience in those particulars. Especially should the 
people be permitted to vote directly for their two 
principal national rulers. The President, then, would 
be the President of the whole people, which is some- 
times not the fact under the present system. 














It seems to us that Louis Napoleon is doing a very 
injudicious thing in meddling with the French press, 
and we should not hesitate to tell him so should he 
ask our opinion. The simple act of publishing the 
names of subscribers to a person’s monument, even 
though the person may have been obnoxious to the 
emperor, does not seem to be a great offence, to us, 


their customary papers will deem it much more; 
therefore, they will be likely to grow}, and, perhaps, 
be more demonstrative than that. They are very 
like to be, for Frenchmen are a volatile people, and, 
though they willdo much for the Emperor, they will 
not stand the deprivai of their newspaper. It appears 
to us that L. N. is risking much for that young heir 
of his in doing as he has done; and, in case he should 
be removed by death—an1 it is said he is rather 
shaky in his health—the Prince Impcrial weuld step 
upon a troubled sceve, not at all agreeable. The 
press is a mighty implement, and the one who at- 
tempts to put it down—whatever his nomir-al power 
may be—wi!l find himself in the long run kicking a 
stone wall, uot so destructive to the wall as to his 
own coufort. The Freuch people are governed 
more by the press than we ure—who are half the 
time in doubt whether an editor is in joke or in ear- 
nest, and he means they shall be—and are disposed 
to act in accordance with what the press dictates. 
In destroying the press tyrants seem to forget that 
the mind which controlled it is still left. 





The Mormonites are not having such an exclusive 
run of peace as has been supposed here at the East, 
and thesaintly and husbandly Young finds an oppos- 
ing hornet about his ears in the Salt Lake Reporter, 


muchness of marrying prevailing there, and denoun- 
ces it unmeasuredly. 
Utah women, sayivg, “ God has said that no man 
should put away his wife, save for one cause; Brig- 
haw says he may fur any one of twenty causes, and 
the payment of ten dollars ive, ad we hold Ui at the 
women of Utah are entitled to the benefit of God's 
aw as against Brigham’s.” The Reporter scouts 





and we do not think the people who are deprived of 


a paper that criticizes ‘‘ Brighamism,” as it calls the | 


It labors for the freedom of the | 


the idea of the “ Saints” that it is essential for wo- 
man’s salvation that she be an appendage to any 
man’s kite, especially in duplicate, and argues for 
her extrication from the degradation in which she is 
sunk by Mormonism. A correspondent is even more 
strenuous against Brighamism than the editor, which 
he denounces as the embodiment of “ treason, im- 
morality and profanity.” There is no evil in his es- 
timation of which Young is not capable, and the 
permission or toleration of a publication so severe, 
shows that the power of the great Brighan: is on the 
wane. The Deseret News is also very severe upon 
the prophet, proving him to be very unprcfitable, 
and his course ruinous to the morality and prosperity 
of the territory. It needs now but to give the wo- 
men a chance. Let but the truth get into their 
minds, and Salt Lake City would be too hot to huld 
the luxurious tyrant. 





Seeking the hapyiness of others contributes essen- 
tially to our own, and selfishness does not pay in the 
jongrun. The * God bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife” policy is a very narrow one, and 
the broader policy of universal kindness, though 
s2eming to cost more at first, in the end is found to 
be the best investment; tur, we are all hinged to- 
gether, and react on one another. What we throw 
out returns to us, if doves or vultures, and that 
which we plant we reap. We may sow in our selfish- 
ness what seems wheat, but the tares will manifest 
themselves in the harvest. To secure the happiness 
of others is a very easy thing—the disposition to do 
80 serving often more to effect it than the act itself. 
To start a day with the benevolent object in view of 
making others happy, will warm one all through 
with genial influences, as the warm pervades iron, 
and he will return home at night radiant with bless- 
ing for his tamily; far otherwise than if he had shut 
himself up within a miserly compass and frezen 
there. Be one ever so brilliant, he is but a point in 
the universal scale, with no attraction and no radia- 
tion— a rayless star, cold and cheerless. The modes 
of conferring bappiness are easy. We see by a paper 
before us that even the purchase of a package ot 
Pyle’s salzratus will give happiness to any woman! 
We have never tried this elevating expedient, and 
therefore cannot vouch for its correctness, but the 
wish to make others happy, makes it simple, and 
those who have never yielded to it had better try the 
experiment; these Christmas times. 





An archbishop has just died in England. A prince 
among princes, and yet be couldn’t belp dying, like 
the “right-reverends and wrong-reverends” before 
him. Money, position, influence coulin’t save him 
from the grave that knows no difference betwixt 
right-reverend flesh and that of the beggar. Re- 
morselessly and irrespectively it gathers them ail in, 
and the highest and humblest find a common end. 
“ The good men do lives after them,” and character 
makes the only difference. This wealth caunot bay, 
nor beggary destroy. Character vindicates itself. 
Therefore, if his grace of Canterbury was a good 
man, and a true servant of his Master, iti spite of his 
money, he may enter the Kingdom, and sv of the 
humbie who have been good in spite of poverty, or 
as good as poverty allowed them tobe. The princely 
robes and the ragged gabardines will be laid aside 
there, and souls will win without the precedence of 
** cloth.” - His grace will have more of an accouni to 
give of his stewardship than he who goes frum the 
Tom. All-Alones of life, for he has had many trusts, 
and how he has bestowed the talents committed to 
him will have to be accounted for. As grand as His 
Grace has been, and as good as he may have been, 





his demise makes no such gap in the world as that of 
Rossini, whose departure we mentioned last week. | 
Archbishops can be made, however fast they may 
die, but the RKossinis are but one in a thousaud years. | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMOXG THE HILtis, and Other Poems. By John 
Greetileat Whittier. Bostor: Fielus, Osgood & 
Co., successers to Ticknor & Fielus. 

Tnis poem is unlike “The Tent on the Beach,” 
which was the mere stringing on with a connecting 
thread of rhyme a series of poems that bad already 
done their work, but is a fresh and beautiful story of | 
modern country life, in exquisite metre, descriptive | 
of ruralities chaimingly natural, portrayed as no | 
otber writer c-uld have done it. The contrast of the | 
old tarmer’s lite and the new-— the description of the 
former forming the prelude to the new—is admirable. 
We see the cheerlessness and utter absence of al! that 
makes lite beautiful in that stern regime, when stiff 
and staid Paritanism denied itself almost comfort, 
deeming that gloom and asceticism meant piety, and 
its votaries 





* Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity,""— 





or when taste had not made itself felt as an adjanct 
to comfort and scund economy. The bright and 
breezy picture follows this, as light follows the 
dark or spring the winter, the reader coming out of a 
shadow to revel in Juxuriousness and bloom. The 
| moral of which is that good taste and culture are not 





| 
incompatible with country life, but lighten its toil | 


aud make its rongh places smooth. The story gives | 
us but a single picture in illustration of this, but it is, | 
we know, one of many, though there are too many | 
who still prefer weeds and burduck to flowers. The 
| balance of the book consists of reprints that are none 
' the leas welcome in the volume. 


THe UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. and Additional 
Christmas Stories. By Charies Dickens, With 
eight Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 
euccessors to Ticknor & Fields. 

With this volume, we believe, is concluded the ele- 
gant “ Charles Dickens Edition ” of a series of novels 
that have no superiors in literature. We have notic- 
ed these volumes as they appeared, and commended 
them for their great merit, regarding print, binding 
dnd illustration. They together form a set that one 
may be proud to have upon his library shelves. It 
must be the standard library book, for use as well as 
beauty. The form is convenient, the type easy to 
read, and the tinted paper grateful to the eye, ren- 
Gering it in these respects desirable, while it is suld 
at a price that places it within the reach of all. 
Home Srorirs. By Mrs. Alice B. Haven (‘* Cousin 

Alice”’). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mrs. Haven—better known as * Cousin Alice”— 
was a writer of rare excellence, describing home 
scenes and home affections in the most natural and 
graceful manner, and conveying a moral through the 
most pleasing channels to the hearts of the readers. 
The present is a compilation of those stories—a selec- 
tion almost at random—and they are well designed 
for home reading, truth imbuing and sanct ‘fying the 
fiction, and rendering it wholesome and beneficial. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
MARRYATT’S NOVELS. 

Father. 

The King’s Own. By Captein Marryatt, author of 
Peter Simple,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
These capital stories, in the clear type and band- 

some page on which they are printed, are pleasant to 

read, and have no superiors in the language. He 
must be hard to move who cannot laugh at the mirth- 
ful adventures of the characters, or thrill at their 
perils of the sea or the battle. For sale by Lee & 


Japhet in Search of a 


Shepard. 
APPLETON'S JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1869. A 
Christmas and New Year’s Git for Young People. 


With numerous L)lustratious. 

pleton & Company. 

This is a very attractive and desirable book for the 
holidays, elegantly printed, and filled with matter of 
the most interesting and instructive character, for 
the young. The illustrations are very fine, giving 
point to facts in natural histery, and a better book 
for a present coula not wel! be conceived. Four sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DicKENS. With Dlustra- 

tions by George Cruiksbark. John Leech. and H. 


New York: D. Ap- 


K. Browne. Oar Mntual Friend, Little Dorritt. 
Reprinted Picves. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 


This volame is in continuation of the Appleton 
cheap series cf Dickeus’s Works, containing two of 
his mcst popular novels and later articles from the 
pen of the distinguished novelist. Fur sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

RED GAUNTLET. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 

Bart. D. Appleton & Company. 

The edition of the Waverley Novels, of which this 
is a number, is a popular success, affording as it dues, 
to all, the opportunity of securing a good edition of 
the novels at a low rate. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
GENEVA'S SHIELD: a Story of the Swiss Reforma- 


tion. By Kev. W. M. Blackburn, Author of * Ul- 
rich Zwingle,” etc. New York: M. W Dodd 


A very pleasant story, based upon the history of the 
Reformation in Switzerland, coming timely for the 
holidays. It is handsomely printed and bound, and 
is a very attractive book. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THE ORPHANS’ TRIUMPHS: or, The Story of Lily 
and Harry Grant. By H. K. P., author of “The 
Kemptons,” *‘Paul and Margaret,” etc. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 


This tale describes the influence of two pious and 


| loving orphan children upon their surroundings, cre- 


ating, through the power of love, a new and beauti- 

ful +pirit, where before was doubt and turbulence. It 

repeats, also, that horrible dogma of theclogy, a 

hopeless death, that nobody believes, however much 

it is uttered. It is well written, and its general bent 
is excellent. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

PAUL AND MARGARET, the Inebriate’s Children. 
By H_ K.P, autborot “Robert the Cabin Buy,” 
etc Now York: M. W. Dodd. 

A moral story of the heroic conduct of a boy and a 
girl, in spite of bad home example, in the father—the 
boy a soldier of the Union army, the girl a soldier in 
its hospitals. The father dies and goes to—the bad, 
beyond all doubt and beyond all hepe—and the au- 
thor trusts that eventually they will be clothed in 
“white raiment,” and their names borne on the 
Lamb's book of life. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE: for 
Schvols, Families and Coileges. By J.C. Dalton, 
M.D., Protessor of Physivlogy in the College of 


Poysicians aud Surgeons, New York. With Jilus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A useful book for the students of Prysiology and 
Hygiene, and for those who have had no previous 
knowledge on medical subjects. We see, through 
the most simple processes of instruction, how fear- 
fully and wonderfully we are made, and find no diffi- 
culty of techuicalities in the way that we cannot 
surmount through the aid of an appended glossary. 
We regard the study of books of this character of 


| Vital importance, and commend this for its simplicity 


and thoroughness. For sule by 4. Williams & Co. 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. A Dramain Five Acts. By 
io author of ** Richelieu,” ‘ Tue Lady ot Lyons,” 
etc. 
Oct. 34, 1868. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This we should judge to be a splendid acting play, 


| though as a dramatic poem it is excellent rea ling, as 
| are Balwer’s former plays, possessing the easy grace | 


that distinguish them. It will undoubtedly he acted 
here, as the right is vested in “ Louis de R sset, of 








Wilmington,” to whom managers are toapply. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


NEw Music.—Meesrs. De Mo'te Bros., of Chicago, 
bave just published the following new niusic: Two 
beautiful waltzes, called the “ Caressing Wal'z” and 
** Hours of Juy Waltz;” “ Plant Beautitul Flowers,” 
a song; ‘Golden Pebbles Schottische,” and the 
“ Raggedest Man in Town,”’ a comic song. 


BALtou's MAGAZINE.—This is the time to snb- 
scribe to one of the most entertaining publications ot 
the day. An advertisement in another column sets 
forth inducements which cannot tai) to attract atten 
tion. The January number of this excellent month. 
ly, just received, has a table of contents which is on- 
usnally interesting, embracing several! fively illus- 
trated articles, including a ** Happy New Year,” by 
Mr. Shillaber, and six cuts illustrative of the “ Hu- 
mors of a Political Campaign,” together with choice 
stories and fine poems by such writers as Camilla 
Willian, Angust Bell. Jane G. Austin, James Frank 
lin Fitts, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Mrs. KB. Eilson, 
Geo. H. Coomer, and a new serial tor young folks by 
the popular Horatio Alger, Jr. The wonder is that 
so much excellent matter can be furnished for $1 50 
Eliott, Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Buston, Mass. 
—Boston Post. 


THE ARETHUSA’S LOG.—We this week publish the 
last of those interesting sketches by our townsman, 
Mr. William H. Macy, entitled ‘* Leaves from the 
Arethusa’s Log.” Although we have heretofore stu- 
diously avoided publishing long continued artichs in 
our paper, we believe as a general thing this series ot 
sketches of a whaling voyage trom Nantucket, has 
given satistaction to our readers. Mr. Macy, we be- 
lieve, will still continue to tar:ish articles fur the 
Fiag of our Union, descriptive +f whaling scenes in 
which he has taken part. We wish him success.— 
Nantucket Mirror. 





° ° 
Fashion and Gossip, 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR HAIR HEAD DRESSES.—A 
letter from Paris gives us the fullowing changes for 
the week: At no time was the style of high he«d- 
dresses wore perceptible than at the opening of the 
Italian Opera. Wherever you looked, you saw nutbing 
but structures of hair embellished with flowers or dia- 
monds, and never has there been such a profusion of 
curls, Curls above the head and across the chignon, 
small curls on the forehead and on the nape of the 
neck, and long ringlets on the shuulders, Curled 
bair must indeed be something very pretty, to jude 
of the length of time that it has been fashionable! 
As for the rest, these high hbair-dresses agree very 
well with the costumer a Ja Louis XV., the laces, and 
all the other finery of the last century. The tasi- 
ions of these days have come to light again. 

Just as the evening hair-dress has a peculiar style, 
so has the way of wearing the hair with walking 
costumes. There is, fur instance, nothing so becom- 
ing and characteristic as the tuque of ewerald green 
velvet of the Countess of G——. Imagine at que 
with assorted foliage and a stylish aigret at the side 
put on the front head abvve fine blonde hair, such 
as the Countess of G——has, and you will acknowl 
edge it to be a marvel of beauty. The Hungarian 
hat, all composed of frizzled lair, gives a very dis- 
tinguished appearance. We way as well remark 
here, that nothing but the extreme fancy style must 
govern us in the way of hats All you have to do ix 
to wear very high or very sunall head-cress, and you 
are decidediy fashionable. Bunches ot feathers, ar- 
ranged in shape of a plume, are very fashiunable on 
almost any kind of a hat. 

A STRANGE STORY.—A strange story comes from 
Detroit. Years ago an English family evigrated to 
this country, bringing their youngest child, a girl, 
but leaving an elder brother in the old country. Tie 
parents soon died and the girl, too young to have any 
remembrance of them or ot England, was adopted 
by a family at Elmira, N.Y. She grew up, was mar- 
ried, and her husband was killed in the war. Svun 
she again married, this time a young Englishman 
who was dving well in business in the West, and 
afamily came in due time. A few weeks ago her 
new husband fell in with the f-ster parents of the 
girl, whom she had not seen for years, and in the 
course of the interview it was discuvered that he, ber 
husband, was the English brother whom she had not 
seen since her infancy. The husband has left for 
parts unknown, and the wife and sister is in misery 
at the terrible cruelty of circumstances. 

A RoyAL FaMILy CiRcLE.—Whenever the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia give a state dinner in their 
little palace, the latter has their two babes brought 
in at the dessert—a thing hitherto unheard of in the 
annals of Prussian royalty. A gentleman who was 
present at a diplomatic dinner, rays, “The two chil- 
dren, charmingly dressed, fat, happy and werry, 
were brought into the dining-room as soon as the 
cloth was removed, the babe being placed in the lap 
of its proud young mother, the elder child on its 
father’s knee, and both duly complimented, admired, 
and allowed to take a minute drop of wine and a lit- 
tle truit, with as little ceremony as though they were 
not a King’s grandchildren. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Colfax missed 4 
train on bis wedding day, and almost lost his wite. 
—Two New York beiles have sent to Paris tor ti- 
lets to wear at a charity ball. Their charity (oesu’t 
begin at home by any means.——A brown stone trent, 





As first performed at the Lyceum ‘heatre, | 
| paid $10,000 for a wife, which is rather high firs 
Mahary or any other girl ——A correspondent, who | 
| seems to bave invaded Isabella’s bed-chamber, save | 


furnished, was the weiding gift ofa New York brie 
groom.—Mr. Chimmialer Mahary, of Bombay, has 


that her ex-muajeaty siceps on three French ma‘trees- 


| €8 of wool, covered with rei silk, on a bed of iron 


gilt, which she brought with her from Spain. 
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RECOMPENE. 


BY UENKY ARE 


In springtime, when the bude u 
Had slowly opened In broad fa 
For places where the honeless + 
Ke fore it sought asvium in the 
To sigh and moan and weep Ite! 
Like a poor outcast on some she 


There came two robins from the 
And built @ nest upon a periion 
Of the tall tree that by our wir 
And every dawn they prateod « 
And when a short, propitious we 
Five light-green eggs were in th 





Above the rush and clatter of t! 
Devotedly was ,uarded each , 
And the round house was an aly 
Roofed with enduring * ings, t! 
And sun and rain, assured thelr 
For stirs of life were felt the ex; 














But lo! one day before the sun 
Above the bilis a biack cloud 
And trom the sunset snatched it 
A windy shudder shook the iri 
The portals of the storm were « 
And issuing thunder rolled on e. 


Then was it some unchained, ma 
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And shook it down, and cast it) 
And broke its precious store. 
Shrilled their unusual grief, and 
With wings whose very whir wa 


With dawn, my neighbors, livin, 
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And when I saw, upon the after 
The little casket and the golds 
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BY HENRY AFBEY. 


In springtime, when the buds upon each bough 
Had slowly opened in broad fans of leaves, 

For places where the homeless wind might sough 
Before it sought asylum in the eaves, 

To sigh and moan and weep itself to rest, 

Like a poor outcast on some sheltering breast, 


There came two robins from the warmer lands, 
And built a nest upon a perilous limb 
Of the tall tree that by our window stands; 
And every dawn they praised God with a hymn; 
And when a short, propitious week had passed, 
Five light-green eggs were in the nest at last. 


Above the rush and clatter of the street, 
Devotedly was guarded each green trust, 

And the round house was an abode most sweet, 

i Roofed with enduring wings, that caught the dust 

And sun and rain, assured their hope to win, 

For stirs of life were felt the eggs within. 


But lo! one day before the sun went down, 
Above the hills a black cloud raised its hand, 
And from the sunset snatched its golden crown! 
A windy shudder shook the srightened land. 
| The portals of the storm were opened wide, 

And issuing thunder rolled on every side. 


.& 


Then was it some unchained, malicious gust 
Troubled the bough wherevun the nest was made, 
And shook it down, and cast it in the dust, 
And broke its precious store. The birds, dismayed, 
Shrilled their unusual grief, and beat the air 
With wings whose very whir was like despair. 


With dawn, my neighbors, living ‘cross the way, 
| Sent me the whisper that their child was dead; 
' And when I saw, upon the after day, 

The little casket and the golden head, 
And whea their sobs of agony 1 heard, 
1 thought with pity of each parent bird. 


All sombre skies and sorrows clear at last, 
For soon the mated robins came once more, 
And built their nest again, compact and fast, 
Upon the tree that grows before our door, 
And in the nest were ushered, new and clean, 
Five potent eggs with shells of lightest green. 


Time passed, and in the good home opposite 
Another child was born, and all the love 
Childless, that was bereft that stormy night, 

Fell to the latter child as from above. 
And in the nest, five open throats, one day, 
Of their impatient hunger made display. 


God's ways are just, and though th: y seem severe, 
He can give back to us with interest, 
As of old time a patriarch, most dear 
‘Lo him, was scourged and afterwards was blest. 
He sends his sore afflictions fur some good 
‘That in our weakness is not understvod. 
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UNDER SUSPICICN: 


—OR,— 


The Riverview Mystery. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD,"’ “* THE DOUBLE 
SECRET," ** A WOMAN'S ERROR," ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER X. 


HE busy tide of life surged 
through tbe streets of New 
York-a strange, restless, hur- 
rying sea, sweeping forever on 
towards the great, limitless 
ocean of eternity. It was a 
lovely June day, and the streets 
were gay with elegantly-dressed 
women and pretty children. 
The shops hung out their 
brightest lures, pockets grew 
light, genteel young clerks 
smiled sweetly, and all went 
erry as a marriage bell. 





ty little hat of blue tulle. It 
was of that peculiar, soft, exquisite blue that one 
sees sometin:es through drifts of fleecy, milk-white 
clouds, A few pale-yellow rosebuds and a long spray 
j of lily-of-the-valley lay on the table beside her, yet 
just now her work lay idle in her lap, and her eyes 
rested a little sadly on a slight, delicate- featured wo- 
man, lying back on the lounge, her white band 
pressed upon her side, and a faint expression of pain 
shading her face. Now and then a little light, dry 
cough sent a brilliant crimson to her pale cheek, and 
one saw how handsvme she might have been once. 
Even new Virginie Leitz was very lovely, despite 
the settled sadness in her dark eyes, and the faint 
hollows ur-der them that grew deeper every day. 
When Gertrude Wayne lett Ludlow, she had come 
directly to New York, and, with the insurance- 
money on the little shop that had been Miss Heity’s, 
which Miss Sasan had placed in the bank for her, she 








Gertrude Wayne sat in her , 
little back shop, mekivg a dain- 





opened a small milliner’s shop, uniting with it fancy 
work of various kinds, in which she was peculiarly 
skilled. 

From the first, she was very sure she shonki suc- 
ceed. She bad faith in herself, and that is the battle 
half won. She did not expect great success at first; 
she was willing to wait for it. As far as possible, she 
put all thought of what “might have been ” out of 
her life. She had chosen, and she never dreamed of 
repenting. Indeed, she knew that it was the only 
possible chance of happiness for her, with her sensi- 
tive pride and independence of spirit. She was 
young, and strong, and capable—why should she 
humble herself to become a parasite? 

And soshe went bravely and determinedly about 
her work, putting love in the background, and hold- 
ing herself firmly in hand, resolved to make her own 
way in the world with the powers Heaven had given 
her. 

And I want to say just here that it is asad pity 
there are not more in the world like her! Young 
girls grow up as practically helpless as when they 
were infants. They are willing that some man should 
be burdened with them, and wait in their father’s 
homes with intinite patience (or impatience) for some 
one to take them cff his hands. Why not search out 
their particular tastes and abilities, and go to work as 
their brothers do? It will not make them less worthy 
to be won, and it love never comes, they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their lives have not 
been wasted in wailing; that, though love may be 
sweetest, it is not all; that life holds a thousand rare 
delights and grand possibilities outside its charmed 
portal, 

When Gertrude first came to New York, she sought 
out Stephen Spencer, and told him who she was and 
why she had come there. She asked him to recom- 
mend ber to a good boarding-hvuse, in a respectable, 
quiet neighborhood. It was all the help she asked 
from him. As it ccst nothing, he gave7it to ler, and 
each went their own separate way, content—ie feel- 
ing a trifle uneasy at first, lest, she should come to 
him for some sort of assistance; but as she did not, 
and—watching her from a safe distance—he saw how 
well she was succeeding, he began to admire her en- 
ergy and business talents—the only thing he consid- 
ered really worthy of admiration in any one—and so 
tar did his admiration carry him, that he actually 
brought his wite and daughter to her shop for their 
spring bonnets, very considerately hinting that ‘as 
he was Miss Hetty’s brother, she wou!d be willing, 
perhaps, to make @ LITTLE reduction in prices.” I 
am happy to record that she did not! 

Virginie Leitz boarded at Mrs. Bromley’s when 
Gertrude first came there. She was in some way 
connected with Mrs. Bromley, Gertrude inferred, 
though she never knew quite how. There was a lit- 
tle coldness between them, for some reason, and 
neither ever referred to the other except in the most 
general way. 

The first week of Gertrude’s stay at Mrs. Brom- 
ley’s, she was quite seriously ill. A stranger, and 
without friends, a feeling of fear, and desolation, and 
homesickness took possession of her. It was at this 
time that she made the acquaintance of Virginie 
Leitz. She came at once to her room, and nursed her 
as tenderly as a sister, until she was quite recovered. 
The friendship thus formed was peculiarly strong 


and tender, and when disease hung out its first faint | 


signals in the fair cheek of her friend, Gertrude re- 


solved to repay her the care and devotion she had . 


shown her in her need. 

And so a warm love had grown up between them, 
and Gertrude’s heart was heavy when she saw how 
surely her friend’s life was ebbing away. Yet in all 
their intimacy, neither had spoken of their past life. 
There were memories in both they did not care to re- 
vive, and so they lived in the present, talking some- 
times of the future, and always bopefully, whether 
it were of earth or heaven. 

**T wish you bad not gone away on that journey,” 
Gertrude said, with a little regretful sigh, taking up 
the rosebuds and laying them against the delicate 
tulle. 

**O, I shall soon get rested. I had good reason for 
going, but—’”? She paused, putting ber band across 
her eyes to shut out the light. ‘I wish I knew what 
was right,” she added, slowly. ‘“ Gertrude, if you 
knew of a great wrong—a crime—what should you 
do?” 

**T should reveal it to those who ought to know it.” 

“ But if you bad solemnly promised not to do it? 
—'f your own life, perhaps, depended on yoar 
silence?” 

“It would depend something upon circumstances. 
If no one else suffered for the wrong, perbhaps—and 
then I don’t know as concealment would be quite 
right.” 

“A gentleman to see Miss Wayne,” one of the girls 
said, lcoking in from the front shop. ‘“ Here is his 
card.” 

Gertrude took it, and a pleased, surprised look 
cane into her face as she read the name. 

“ Show him into the ante-room, and say I will be 
there immediately,” carefully laying aside the rib- 
bons and laces, and brushing back her curls before 
the little gilt mirror, woman-like. 

Virginie saw the smile on her lips, and the happy 
light in her eyes, and said: 

“Ts it her lover?” 

Gertrude, looking round, saw the thought in her 
face. 

“No,” she said; “it is my friend, and I am very 
proud to say that.” And she went and held the card 
up before her eyes. 


“Arthur Delavan! And you know him! Ido not 
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, wonder you are proud,” she suid, sitting up, the old 
| brightness flashing into her face. “I should like for 
| him to know how much good he has done me. Once, 
_ Gertrude,” she went on, hurriedly, “1 was very 
' weak and-—and sinful. Providence threw a book of 
his in my way, and | was saved—but, O Gertrade, so 
as by tire!” 
| Gertrude stooped and kissed the lips tremulous 
| with some strong emotion, and went out without 
speaking. 

Arthur Delavan was walking restlessly up and 
down the narrow room wheuv Gertrade opened the 
door. 

** My dear friend, I am so glad!” she began, eager- 
ly, whew he turned his face towards her, and some- 
thing she saw in it checked the smile on her lips, and 
made her pause suddenly. 

But he came forward and tock both her hands, 
saying, gravely: 

“My dear Gertrude—my brave little heroine!” and 
stood a moment holding her hands, and looking down 
in her face with his good, tendereyes ‘1 hear famous 
things of you. I have seen Stephen Spencer. 
thinks you are a very rewarkable woiian, and so 
do I.” 

* For refusing to sell his wife a bonnet at cost be- 
cause he was Miss Hetty’s brother?” she said, laugh- 
ing, and thereupon repeated the incident. 

* T have not the least doubt but it did raise you in 
his estimation. He said you were very clever.” 

“1 didn’t know but he was angry. I suppose he 
gave you my street and number?” 

* Yes; though I could have found you without. 
But | had no time to lose, and Miss Susan thought I 
had better go to him.” 

‘* Something is the matter; I see it in your face. Is 
Miss Susan ill, or—”’ 

“Miss Susan is well, but— O Gertrude, can you 
not guees where the trouble is?” 

“She is not dead!— Violet?” she asked, turning 
pale. 

‘* No; she is in prison, awaiting trial for the mur- 
der of Philip Atherton,” his lips trembling a little, in 
spite of his strong will. 

Gertrude sat down, and covered her face with her 
hands. By-and. by she said, without looking up: 

“You do not think her guilty, l kuow; but how 
does it look against her?” 

**It is very dark—I mean circumstances.” 

‘It must be dreadful for her father and Ralph,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

** Judge Irving died last week. He was never yuite 
himself after her arrest. You know he was very 
proud; it was an Irving trait—pride.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” she said, a faiut color rising to her 
forehead. 

“ Ralph thought if J could sind you, Gertrude—he 
says that he cannot—that as you were at Riverview 
at the time, perhaps you might be abie to prove 
where she was at the time the tragedy occurred.” 

‘‘Alas, Arthur, I fear that my testimony woul! go 
rather against her. I should have to tell that she 
was absent from the house; that ste came in just af- 
ter it must have occurred, white and trembling; and 
though she must have heard the cry which you heard, 
she made no mention of it ” 

**Good Heaven! you do not believe—” 

“No, 1 do not,” she interrupted. ‘I know she 
could not do such a deed, not even to save herself 
from that living death—a loveless marriage. 1 will 
tell you what I did tear, however: I feared she would 
take her own life, when she went out, looking sv 
strange, and forbidding me to accompauy her.” 

** She did not tell you why she went?” 

‘*No; I have never known.” 

** Let me tell you, then—and this makes it doubly 
bitter for me to bear. In my weakness, half wild 
with the thought of losing her forever, I asked her to 
meet me for the last time in the grove towards the 
river. She came, and we parted, in sadness and pain, 
each, however, resolving to strive earnestly to tind 


ly perform it. I went home, and stood, as I have be- 
fore told you, by the gate, when I heard the strange 
cry. She stopped a little under the elms, and then 
she also heard the cry, and thought—and this ex- 
plains her silence—that possibly I had been tempted 
to--to-- Yuu understand; I cannot bear to speak 
it,” he said, with a shudder. 

* Poor Vio! Iseeitall now. How much she bas 
endured! and she so shy, and timid, and childish.” 

“ She is stronger than you, now, Gertrude. She is 
the bravest woman I ever saw- my Violet!” 

Ah! how tenderly love and fond pride thrilled 
through tbe words! 

‘* But is there no trace of that woman yet? Can 
nothing more be done towards discovering her?” 
Gertrude asked, anxiously. 

“TI don’t know; I would to Heaven there could! 
You see it is said now that it was her step, and her 
form that I saw;” and he walked excitedly up and 
down the room. ‘1 know it was not; but, unfor- 
tunately, I cannot prove it.” 

“Are the Atbertons prosecuting the case? And 
when is the trial to come on?” 

“In two weeks from yesterday. About the Ather- 
tons: Ben Catherwood says it all originated with Ar- 
nold Atherton, and, by the way, Catherwood is the 
only witness whose testimony favors Violet; but, ap- 
parently, both Mrs. Atherton and Arnold move very 
reluctantly in the matter—Mrs. Atherton particular- 
ly. You will be summoned as a witness, I suppose. 
I had hoped your testimony would help her,” he said, 
gloomily. 

‘* What does Violet herself say about it? Is she 
much depressed?” 





He | 


our duty, under the bitter circumstances, and brave- : 


“No. As I told you, she is very brave and hope- 
ful. She is grave and calm, trusting, she says, in 
Heaven. She rebukes Ralph for his lack of faith, as 
well as for bis bitter denunciations and repinings at 
the fate that envelops her. ‘Just think what it 
, would be if 1 were guilty, dear Ralph!’ she will say, 
gently. Bat Ralph, you know, was so proud vo the 
Irving name. An Irving in prison! Alas, for the 
stain on the familly honor! He, at least, can Lever 
forget it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Waice Arthur Delavan had gone to New York in 
| search of Gertrude Wayne, Susan Spencer did a lit- 
j tle reconnoitering on her own responsibility. She 

began, like Charity, at home. She waited art oppor- 
| tunity when she was quite alone, and also took some 
' little precaution against being unduly surprised—to 
| wit: She tastened all the dours, caretully drew the 
curtains, and, taking « ff ber shoes, crept up the pal- 
ded stairs with as wuch stealth and precaution as if 
there were a score of persons in the house, and she a 
first-class burglar, on burglariouws thoughts intent. 
When she gained the upper ball, she stopped and 
listened « moment, then, drawing a key from her 
pocket, unlocked a door at the head of the stairs, and 
started back with a sn.otbered cry. It was nothing, 
however, that need cause very serious alarw; it was 
only a man’s coat hanging over achuair. 1 venture to 
assert, nevertheless, that it was the first time Susau 
Spencer’s beart ever palpitated at the sight of ac: at! 

After a little quick glance about the room, which 
was long aud narrow, and lighted by two high, nar- 
row windows at one end, she carefully closed and 
locked the door, and then proceeded to a large old- 
fashioned escritoire, v hich, to ber disguat, she also 
found locked. She tooked round the walls antil her 
eyes lighted on a bunch cf keys bebind the door 
Hastily procuring tiem, she began trying them, one 
after auother, in the lock. There were thirteen of 
them, but there might as well have been none, for ail 
were too large. However, she was not discouraged, 
for she had come prepared for emerge: cies, and, tak- 
ing achisc! fium her pocket, very del:berately pro- 
ceeded to pry open the lock, which, atter some little 
time, she accomplished, and then began her real 
work. Paper afier paper she unfolded aid filded 
again, tying tuem up in little separate packages, as 
she had tound them. But when she was ueurly 
through, she came upon one which sent the blood 
with a little sudden rush to her heart. 

She went and sat down under the high windows, 
and read the paper quite through, only stumbling a 
li'tle over some of the legal phrases, and diff ring, 
triflingly, in her pronunciations, frou Webster or 
Worcester. 

** Well, well, if this aint the most curis of anything 
J ever heard of!” she said, looking at the paper. 
* It’s considerably more’n I bargained for. I dou’t 
know but I’m specially app’inted of Providence tu 
expose the underhand doin’s of people. I thiuk, 
sometimes, thatiam. Well, if it’s my daty, I hope 
I sban’t shirk it,” she added, in a martyr-like tone. 

Probably it did not enter her mind that she was in 
her natural element, and that she had taken some 
little trouble to put herself in the way of “ duty.” 
People are not often aware of their own weaknesses, 
I have noticed. 

Carefully securing this paper in the bosom of her 
dress, she looked over the rest of the papers, a little 
shade of disappointment clouding her face, as she 
| came to the last one. 

“Well, | was a fool for thinking he had it now, af- 
ter all these years,” she said, laying them caretully 
back. ‘‘I shall always believe, though, that it bad 
something to do with her. I knew Emeline Atier 
| ton’s writin’ in a minute, it twas written backwariis, 
and— Good gracivus!” 

She paused suddenly, grasping an old letter in her 
hand, that had slipped between the packages to the 
floor. It was yellow, and the ink looked faint ani 
taded, but the little delicate letters, “‘ written back- 
wards,” were still the same that she had marvelied 
over fourteen years beture. 

** It’s curis that he should keep this so long; but I 
8’pose it’s becanse she wrote it,” she muttered, con- 
| temptuously. “It’s always a mystery to me that 
| men and women will be so silly!’ opening the letter 
with a little jerk, and reading this: 








“JAMES:—Yon must come tome at once. / dare 
| not trust any one else. Do not let him know, tor t 
think he imagines something of the kind alrealy. 
Of course it is on/y imagination, as there has never 
been a word dropped by me to make him suspect. 
The old man is dead, and something mnst be dcne 
with it, immediately. I rely upon your advice and 
assistance, my kind friend. E—.” 


It was very vague to the general reader, but to the 
keen eyes of Mias Susan it stood forth in the most 
beautiful proportions. and her faith in * special ap 
p’intments ” grew like Jonah’s gourd. 

“If only he wont miss ‘em till I get ready,” she 
said, fixing the lock so that it looked all right; and I 
don’t believe he will, fur he scarce ever c mes in here 
now; and, besides, he’s so takeu up with his courtin’ 
that he don’t know black from white. He'd much 
better be thinkin’ about dyin’, at his tive of life!” 

And 80, arranging things as she had found them,and 
locking the door securely, she crept s -ftly down the 
stairs and into ber own room, from which, after a few 
moments, she emerged, and immediately procesied 
to the unfastening of duors and the raising of cur- 
tains and windows. 

Arthur Delavan came back from New York that 
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night, looking grave and thoughtfal. 
Rilph, looking more like a ghost than a live man. | 
This trouble was telling terribly 
proud step and haughty carriage bad quite vanished, 
and he walked slowly and painfally, like one stricken | 
with sudden age, with head bowed, and arms falling 
listlessly by his side. 

The next morning, Susan Spencer surprised Mr. 
Delavan and Arthur by announcing that her aunt in 
Dudley was sick, and ‘she felt it to be her solemn 
duty to go and nuss her.” She did not, however, 
mention the little circumstance that this same aunt 
had been bed-ridden for nearly twelve years. There | 
was no necessity for entering into particulars, and so 
she did not. 

“Tshan’t be gone more’n two weeks, unless the 
poor old creeter insists, and ’Manda Catherwood will 
come and stay that time, and be glad of the chance,” 
she said, consolingly. ‘You see,” she added, 
**Manda—more fool she !—is goin’ to be married this 
fall, and a little money don’t come amiss, never, I 
guess, at old Catherwood’s; though ’Manda said Ben 
had told her ‘not to worry ’bout nothin’—he’d see 
that she had things.’ Which was all very kind in 
Ben; but ’Manda says she knows Ben aint able to do 
it. So you see it will be a help all round, and I shall 
be a doing my duty by Aunt Marg’ret.” 

And so “’Manda” came, and was duly installed 
housekeeper, ad interim, and Miss Susan set out in 
the discharge of her “ duty,” but differing somewhat 
from what they understood it. As we may not see 
her again for some time, I wish to assure the reader 
that she arrived safe in Dudley that afternoon, meet- 
ing with but one disturbing circumstance. When 
she got into the cars, the step being very high, the 
conductor had very thoughtfnl!y and kindly put his | 
hands to her waist, to assist her. She wasn’t used to 
such liberties, aud she resented it by a look that will 
probably be a warning to ¢hat conductor for all time! ! 

In the meantime, the day of the trial drew near, 
and nothing had been accomplished by the friends of | 
Violet towards clearing her of the terrible charge for 
which she stood committed. There was only her own 
story, partly corroborated by Ben Catherwood, and 
her previous pure name and peculiarly gentle nature 
to rebut the long array of circumstantial evidence 
collected by the prosecution. 

The feeling in Ludlow was intense, as the day drew 
near, and public opinion was very equally divided as 
to her guilt. There was, however, a deep feeling of ' 
pity for her, even in tke hearts of those who doubted ! 
her innocence. The circumstances, which everybody 
knew now, were peculiarly extenuating, and the ex- 
citement—almost if not quite insanity—of the mo-' 
ment, was in itself a great palliation of the crime. 














Yet it did not remove the fact of the crime, and, as tance, as if fearfui that what they might say would | cles about the eyes, and a transparent whiteness 
they remembered gay, generous Phil Atherton, their criminate her, when they were so anxious to see her | at the temples and forehead, that told its own sad 


hearts hardened again towards one who, under any > 
circumstances, caused his death. | 
But never for a single moment did the love and 
faith of Arthur Delavan waver. He visited her 
daily, and tried hard to be hopeful and cheerful, 
though he could not disguise the fact from himself 
that circumstances were fearfully against her. He 
knew, before Mr. Singleton, her counsel, hinted it, 
that there had been convictions on less conclusive 
testimony. Ralph was nearly wild with grief and 
despair. Men pitied the white, anguished face that | 


said ‘‘if she was convicted it would kill Ralph.” 
There had never been such an intense excitement 
in Ludlow before as thrilled through the town on the 
morning of the trial. It was no easy thing to em-| 
panel a jury, but it was accomplished at last, and 
the trial began. The courthouse was crowded beyond 


anything that had ever been seen in Ludlow before, Spencer, not even Mr. Delavan. Amanda Cather- | home secretly with him, and went to New York to 
wood had reported that Miss Susan was quite tired , 
; out with her journey, and would not be down to. 


and pale, excited faces looked into each other with 

vague apprehension. | 
Violet came in, leaning on the arm of her brother, ' 

though of the two she louked far the most composed. | 


She was dressed in pure white, and, though grave had gone out, Mr. Delavan was requested to wait, as | who is a very stern man, returned my letter unopen- 


and pale, there was no visible tremor in her face 
when she lifted it, and locked an instant over the | 
crowd. There was a calm, trustful look in her eyes, 
and a new strength in her face, that could only have | 
been born of Heaven. Looking at her in her youth | 
and beauty, a feeling of pity ran through the room, . 
and some, who bad been quick to believe in her guilt, . 
felt their suspicions giving way before that pure, pale | 
face. 

The prosecution opened the case by a brief state- 
ment of the most prominent points in the case, and ; 
asked the jury to be governed by the testimony, and 
not by the glamour of a fair face or an ancient name. 
The prisoner was before them on the most solemn , 
charge-—the taking of a human life. If she was in-- 
nocent, none would rejoice more heartily than him- 
self; but if she were guilty, as he feared, they were 
to let no thoughts of wealth, or position, or sex, prej- , 
udice their verdict. All these extraneous circum- | 
stances must be sunk out of sight, and only the | 
question, Is the evidence sufficient to establish her 
guilt? find weight in their decision. | 

Arthur Delavan was called as the first witness. He 
made no attempt to deny his love for Violet Irving 
previous to the fateful twelfth of September. He | 
could not deny, when asked, that he had urged her | 
to break an engagement that was so utterly at vari- 
ance with her feelings. Neither could he deny that 
she was much excited at that last interview, which 
he had so unwisely proposed. It was probably some- 
where about fifteen minutes from the time he left 
her, before he heard the cry coming up across the 
meadows. He judged of the time by the fact that 
he had reached his own yard, and stood leaning on | 
the fence, when he heard it. He usually walked ; 


over. 

He had not—he wished them to remember that— 
noticed a woman by the river until! after the cry; in 
fact, not until after he had gone up to his chamber, 
some ten minutes after. Did notice that the woman 


| was in white, or very light, dress. Miss Irving was 


in white—her bridal dress. Did not look back direct- 
ly after he parted with her, but at the moment of bis 
leaving she turned and walked towards the house. 
Ben Catherwood next testified to meeting the pris- 
oner on the evening in question. He had been up to 
the village, and came home by the river-path, it be- 
ing somewhat nearer. When he came this way, he 
crossed Judge Irving’s grounds above the foot-bridge, 
and came up through the elms at the back of River- 
view. He did so this time; but before reaching the 
elms, and when forty or fifty rods above the foot- 
bridge, he had heard, he supposed, the cry Mr. Dela- 
van had. But the wind was blowing strong down the 
river, and the sound did not strike him as being any- 
thing unusual; in fact, he should never have thought 
of it again, but for subsequent events. He did, how- 
ever, look down the river, and was very positive he 
saw aman onthe shore, He concluded it was some 
one just in with a boat,as he noticed he was very 
near the water; he could see the water, particularly 
the falls, very plainly, from the moon’s lying across 
it. When he gained the little belt of elms, directly 
back of Riverview, he came upon Miss Irving. She 
was deathly white, and trembled violently. She 
asked him if he came by the foot-bridge? He told 
her no, pointing out the way he usually came. She 
then asked him if he saw any one in that direction, 
or heard anything, just before. Told her he had, 
though he had not thought of it particularly, but had 
noticed a@ man by the shore near the foot-bridge. 
Upon hearing this, she had seemed greatly excited, 
and, clasping her hands upon his arm, had begged 
him to be zilent upon the matter; upon no account 
to tell that he had seen any one down there. This 
was the first time he had ever mentioned it, though 


he had always said he didn’t believe any woman ever ; 
did it ; and he didn’t, nor wouldn’t, if all the juries | 


in the world said so! 

Joe Ellery and Ion Murray testified to seeing Miss 
Irving in the grounds, in close, and apparently eager 
conversation with Catherwood. That she was in her 
bridal robes—it lacking less than half an hour to the 
time fixed for the ceremony—and appeared much ex- 


cited; that they had afterwards asked Catherwood | her presence, even if she was Philip’s cast-away wife, 
something about it, but he refused to tell them any- | should bring that strange, appalled look to Arnold’s 
| thing whatever. They also testified to the great | face. 


' change in her manner, and how tbin and nervousshe 
had grown from that night; yet with a visible reluc- 


exonerated. And Murray could not refrain from de- 
claring it as his opinion that “ it was all a dirty trick 
of somebody’s, to crush Miss Violet, whom he would ; 
no sooner suspect of such a deed than the Blessed 
Virgin.” 


think, judge, how much better I feel for it; cause, 
you see, [’m just sure it’s some sort of a trick.” 


should tell Phil so at once, and ask him to release 
her.” 

Gertrude Wayne then came upon the stand. It 
was understood that she had arrived the evening be- 
fore with Miss Spencer, though no one had seen Miss 


breakfast; and Mr. Delavan and Arthur had accept- 
ed the report unquestioningly. But after Arthur | 


Miss Susan had a little business with him. It was 
the business that kept James Delavan from the court- 
room until he came in with Gertrude Wayne. 

Arthur glanced at his father, and wondered what 
made him look so strange, and why he avoided, so 
persistently, tbe eyes of Mrs. Atherton, when, usnu- 
; ally, he sought out opportunities for seeking her 
presence. 

He noticed, also, the quick flush that had dyed 
Ralph’s face at sight of Gertrude Wayne, and then 
his own heart involuntarily lightened at the indefin- 


able something in her face, which looked like sup- j and fashionable in the street, but it was no lesa re- 


pressed joy, triumph, exultation. 
Her evidence, however, but substantiated all the 


rest. She had been cognizant of the fact that Miss | 
Irving did not love Philip Atherton at the time she | 


was expected to marry him, though she thought, at 
the time, sbe did. She described, Arthur thought 
with unnecessary minuteness, every phase of Violet’s 
nianner through the day and evening of the twelfth 


of September, ending by mentioning her long illness ° 


and delirium after the event. She also mentioned 
having offered to accompany her, and also seeing her 
go down through the elms towards the river. 


She gave her testimony with a readiness quite in , 


contrast with the very apparent reluctance of the 


others, and, Arthur fancied, with a littie thrill of se- | 
It was so strange—so | 


cret exultation in her voice. 
unlike Gertrude—so unlike what she had said, and 
the way she had appeared when he saw her in New 
York. She looked up at him and smiled, when she 
took her seat, but he did not return the smile—he 
could not. 

Next Arnold Atherton was called upon the stand. 


He said he knew nothing of the prisoner’s where- | I should have betrayed him, or my husbai.d,1I can- | path, and, crossing the bridge at the village, fled 








He had met , that distance—a half-mile—in ten minutes, or a trifle abouts at the time in question; he only knew that not tell- I think, though, it would have been the lat- 


she was not visible ¢hat night. At first he had 
| thought it possible that a woman, whom his brother | 
| admitted having married during his absence, had in | 


committed the deed in a fit of jealous frenzy. He | 

had this thought in his mind when they were search- 
ing out her footprints- (which now were found to ex- 

actly match the prisoner’s)—and more especially 
| when he found a woman’s handkerchief—and here he 
| paused and drew the same handkerchief from his 

pocket—with initials which doubtless represented 
_ her name-i.e., if she still retained his brother’s 
name But, strangely enough, they would also stand 
for Violet Atherton. Of course he never thought of 
that, then. His thoughts were first called to the 
subject—rather the posasibility—when she sent for 
him to discontinue the search for the supposed assas- 
sin. Her strange manner, and evident eagerness to 
have the matter dropped, aroused his suspicions, and 
he set himself to the task of proving them by seek- 
ing her company, and paying her attentions which, 
perhaps, were misconstrued. 

He gave a little quick glance towards Violet when 
he said this, who, for the first time that day, blushed 
scarlet. 

While he was thus quietly endeavoring to get at 
some more items and incidents in proof of his suspi- 
cions, he was astonisbed to find that public opinion 
had forestalled him, and already accused her. He 
was greatly astonished, as well as pained at this, for 
he had hoped to find his vague suspicions false, and 
his first theory correct. But two weeks ago be had 
learned, incidentally, that this woman, his brother’s 
wife, had died a few days previous to the time she 
was supposed to have been in Ludlow. 

He paused, as there was a little stir near the door, 
and glancing that way, saw Susan Spencer elbowing 
her way through the crowd, and followed by a slight 
female figure, leaning on the arm of Barbara 
Heidelberger. 

“You can sit down; Mr. Atherton,” Mr. Singleton 
said, rising. ‘I believe the evidence for the prose- 
cution is all in, and I will proceed at once with the 
defence by introducing Mrs. Virginie Leitz Bromley 
—nee Reimer.” 

A gray pallor crept over the face of Arnold Ather- 





' prise, as she turned her face a little. There was a 
He was quietly informed that he was not expected | 
, to give his opinions. 

“Perhaps not,” he said, humbly; “ but you can’t | 


| was on the evening of the twelfth of last September; 
Even Ralph was compelled to admit that this mar- | 
they met sometimes gliding through the streets, and | riage was unpleasant to his sister, and that she had in my own way—” 
| said, ‘If it were not for her father and himself, she 


ton, as the slight, dark-robed woman took her place, 
and was duly sworn. Mrs. Atherton gave her a 
quick, startled look, but failed to comprehend why 


It was a very pretty, delicate face, with a brilliant 
crimson burning in either cheek, but with dark cir- 


| story, even if the small white hand had not been 
, Dressed every few moments to her side, as a fuint, 
| ary cough sent a brighter red to her cheek. 

Brown, of Lombardy Station, gave a start of sur- 


small brown mole on her left temple. 

“I do not know the accused,” she began, in a low, 
clear voice, “ but I know that she is innocent. I 
have been in Ludlow twice before. The first time 


the last time, five weeks ago. If I may tell my story 


“You may,” Mr. Singleton interrupted. 
“Then I will begin at the beginning. Five years 
ago I made the acquaintance of Gerald Bromley. I 
was young and romantic, and believed that I loved 
' him—perhaps I might if he had proved himself wor- 
| thy. My parents were opposed to him, and I left 


his brother’s, where we were married. My mother, 
however, did n t know of my marriage, and the 
| thought of my dishonor sent her to an insane asylum. 
| I had written, telling them the truth, but my father, 


ed. Gerald Bromley soon revealed himself in his 
, true colors, and I found myself the wife of a dissipat- 
| ed, unprincipled man, who had married me because 

he fancied my face would be a lure to the snares he 
, Set. 1 soon learned the kind of work that was ex- 
| pected of me, but I not only shrank from it, but ut- 
terly retused to do what he desired of me. I kept as 
| much aloof as possible from the gaming table, but 
| sometimes he forced me to be present, avd I knew, 
| as well as he, that his gains were greater then! His 
| saloon was considered one of the most aristocratic 


; pulsive to me, until one night—alas! for my own 
' weakness. es 

She stopped, and covered her face with her hands. 
After a moment she resumed : 

“One night Philip Atherton came to my husband’s 
saloon. ‘ He was rich,’ my husband said, and added, 
_* Yow must help me trap him; you have played off 
long enough, so make up your mind to do as I ask 
you, or you will be sorry.’ 

* That night I met Philip Atherton, and—God for- 
, give me!—did my work only too well. The secret 
was, my heart was in it! Hedid not know that I 
was Bromley’s wife. I had been torbidden to tell 


| some way learned of his proposed marriage, and had | I know that it was not chance that placed that book | 


after the first pang was over, I tried to forget mysel!, 


| self there, where he would be likely to crosr, to re- 





him, and I am atraid I was willing for him to believe 
me free, for I loved him with a fierce, wild passion 
that gave little heed to conscience or reason. He had | 
asked me to marry him, and my husband insisted | 
, that I should go through a mock marriage, obtain | 
, possession of his m: ney—which he persistently refus- | 
ed to spend at play—and then reveal the truth, and | 

send him adrift, trusting to his pride to keep him | 

| silent. What might have been the result—whether 


| own Carriage, so that if, as he said, any one suspect- 


ter—but at that critical moment, when my soul da! 
lied with death, Heaven sent one of its ministers of | 
| goodness and purity to my rescue—anid, I was saved! 


in my hands, whose reading saved a soul from 
death. 

**T at once told my husband of my resolution, viz, | 
to reveal the whole plot to him, and then refuse to 
see him again. He, strangely enough, as I thought 
then, made no objection. That afternoon he went 
out sailing with some of his companions, the boat 
was capsized, and they returned without him. His 
sudden death by drowning made an item for the pa- 
pers, and then was forgotten. I left the house in 
which we had lived, and went to his brother's, who 
was, at the time, ill with a fever, which proved fatal 
in a fewdays Here Philip Atherton followed me, 
and, following the impulses of my heart, after a little 
delay, I became his wife; not, however, until I had 
made a full confession of the past. One week—one 
little sweet, swift week—and one night Gerald Brom- 
ley walked in, with a demoniac smile on his face, 
and asked me ‘ if I had concluded my little farce?’ 

“T cannot linger here. It is too painful even yet. 
Suffice it to say that 1 was dragged back to the old 
life, and Philip Atherton never saw me again. I 
come now to the evening of the twe!fth of September. 
Some changes had occurred, and now I was really 
free. Gerald Bromley was dead. The love that had 
smouldered through 80 many long, weary months, 
now burst into sudden flame. Perhaps it was un- 
womanly—I did not stop to think—I only listened to 
my heart—but I determined to come to Ludlow and 
find Philip Atherton. Coming out in the evening 
express, I did not reach town until nearly dark. A 
gentleman, who rode up to the hotel with me, tcld 
me that Philip Atherton was to be married that 
night to the daughter of Judge Irving! 

**T cannot tell you of the bitterness of that mome: t 
—a moment when all the sweet hopes that I hau 
cherished went out in darkness and despair. But, 


and think how much better it might be for him to 
marry one with whom there was connected ro 
thought of his past follies, and whose social station 
and pure life would be a continued incentive to bet- 
ter living on his part. I thought, ‘if he is happier 
and better it is enough. I will try to be content with 
that.’ But I could not go back without seeing him 
once more. I did not want him to see me; for my 
lite I would not have brought any disturbing element 
into his heart that night. But, if only I might look 
in his face once more! Then,I hoped I might go 
away and forget I thought I would godown the 
river-path, and gain the grounds about Riverview 
unperceived. I could lurk in the siadows until I saw 
him, and then I would go away, and leave him to bis 
happiness. Full of this thought I came softly up the 
river-path, until within a few yards of the foot- 
bridge, when I saw him coming swiftly across! How 
well I knew his step and his voice! He was hum- 
ming over some little snatch of gay song in his old, 
bright, careless way. 

“I drew back a little into the shade of some bushes 
that he might not see me while I watched him. He 
came on until he had nearly reached the shore, when 
some one—a man—sprang suddenly up from t!e 
shadow of the railing, and, with a sudden, dextercous 
motion, sent him reeling over the end of the railing 
where it slants toward the shore! He caught at the 
railing, crying, ‘ Don’t! don’t, for God’s sake, don’t!’ 
But the man standing over him was pitiless, and, 
giving him another pusb, he went over into the swift 
current, and down among the rocks just as I, almost 
breathless with grief and terror, gained the shore 
abreast the Falls ” 

“Did you know him—this man?” the lawyer 
asked, as she paused, with a strong shudder. 

**T heard him call his name.” 

“ And that name?’’ 

** Arnold Atherton!” 

There was ar instant of horrified silence, and then. 
witb a iow cry, Emeline Atherton fainted, and was 
taken out. Arnold madea motion to accompany her, 
but an officer, standing quietly behind him, laid his 
hand on bis shoulder, and he sank back into his seat 
sullenly. 

* And what then—did you speak to him?” Mr. 
Singleton asked. 

“Yes. I accused him of the crime, and threatened 
to denounce him to the authorities at once. He 
laughed scornfully, and tuld me to ‘do it, and we 
would see whose story would be believed.” He said 
he ‘could prove that it was I, who, out of revenge 
and jealousy, had come to Ludlow and concealed my- 


venge myself on him for his desertion of me, and to 
keep him from marrying my rival.’ You see, 1 had 
revealed myself to him at first, in my agony and ter- 
ror. Asif 7 would have harmed a hair of his head, 
to bave saved my own poor life a thousand times! 

“ But I was nearly frantic with grief aud tear, and 
it seemed so probable—his story—that people would 
believe me guilty, if he, his brother, accused me, 
that at last | listened to his proposition, and consent- A 
ed to silence, while he agreed tc take me away in bis 





ed me, from the circumstances, 1 could nut be easily 
traced. I was to go to Holstein five miles where I 
had relatives, and stay there till be could come for | 
me, and take me farther away. It seemed so dread- 
| ful for me to be accused of his death that I yielded, 
| almost without a struggle; and, after he bad return- 
ed across the foot-bridge, I went back up the river- | 
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awey, like a hunted, guilty crea 
stein.” 


* Am 1 to be condemned on the 
a person as thaf—who, from her 
been hiding from justice al! the» 
ton demanded, haughtily. 

* You shall not be condemned 
Mr. Atherton,” was the grave rep 

And then Barbara Heidelberg: 
testified that, on the night of the ¢ 


| tember, her grandniece, Virgin. 
| came to her house in Holstein » 


night. That she wae nearly wi 
grief and affright. Upon quest 
abe had said that something ver) 
pened; and, though she was per 
was obliged to keep silent oo, 
knew, leat she herself be accused 
ward Arnold Atherton came a 
When he left he threw her a pur 
one asks if I have been bere, you 
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anything about it.” There were 

puree. Afierv aid, when she b. 
Ludlow, she thought maybe that 

Jennie cry so much those two day 
something about her being marr 
Irving’s sone, though she didn’: 
particolars, and didn’t know as 

do vith the murder until five we 
nie had come to her house, er 
promise of secrecy, had told her | 
| told it to the court. Jennie w 
got it into her bead that she w: 
| she “ couldn’t die with that drea 
| 





conscience,” she said. She wen 
| when she came back Arnold Ath 

When he went away, he said, 
| twenty-five dollars a month just 
keep away from me.” 

After he was gone she cried a 
she ‘wished she knew what wa 
| said that ‘Mrs. Atherton had g 
| lieving her to have been Philip's 
| could not explain, and so had ta 

would not take their money at a! 

poor and sick, and Mra. Bromie 
would not keep her there unless 
board.” 

Wilhelmina Heidelberger, her 
peated substantially the same t! 
Susan Spencer was called. 

“She bad suspected Arnold Athe 
first, and had once mentioned bh 
thur Delavan, but he bad refuse: 
one day she had stumbled upon 
of them—it seemed there were tw 
Atherton died no one thought | 
that he left no will,as he had 
who would naturally inherit his ; 
however, that he did make aw. 
pressed.” 

“It is false! He made no wil 
Mrs. Atherton cried out, excite 
near the door. 

“ Because, Emeline Atherton, } 
his poor dead wife better than | 
he gave him three-fourths of a! 
you were determined it sbould 
was suppressed.” 

Mrs. Atherton cast a quick, « 
the direction of James Delavan 
turned from her. “He has 
thought, bitterly. But Susan Sp 

“And that was not all. Matt! 
had a sister, Annie Atherton, v 
Atherton property was equal wit) 
and went West, and died, she am 
somehow « thongbt baunted M 
his last days, that either ehe or 
come to claim their own, and in 
thousand dollars to be expende 





three-fourth of that was to go & 
one motive for wishing to be rid 
fact that he stood in his brothe 
Irving was avother. Here is th 
handing a folded paper to Mr. 5 
expect it’s of any use, now he it 
some people up.” 

The court said the witness w 
irom avy personal or offenrive 
the will was read, after which A 
came forward, and asked to be ev 

“ She had agreed to meet a frie 
ed, and Jve Ellery was observe: 
out of the window), that night—~ 
tember- at the foot-bridge at Pi 
at nine o'clock. Sbe had been hi 
house was just below the Athert: 
turn that night to the place wher: 
and her ‘ friend’ would not be at 
ny her before. Their clock at 
and she had to guess at the time. 
most to the bridge she sawat 
across. She paused a little, and 
in tront .f ber, and ran hastily 
Atherton place, and when be pas 
ed windows, she saw that it wae ! 
ing back acrom the river she se 
in light going up the river-pat 
beyond, raw another woman rian 
of elms back of Judge Irving's 
after, and « b.an came out frit 
ab ve, and jvined her. She bac 


t= such heirs, and when tound—: 
whole property was to be equa 
her children—or berself—and hi 
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} away, like a hunted, guilty creature, toward Hol- | 
stein.” 
| « Am I to be condemned on the testimony of such 
a person as that—who, from her own showing, has 


been hiding from justice all these months?” Ather- 
ton demanded, haughtily. 

* You shall not be condemned without full proof, 
Mr. Atherton,” was the grave reply. 

And then Barbara Heidelberger was called, and 
. testified that, on the night of the twelfth of last Sep- 
tember, her grandniece, Virginie Leitz Bromley, 
came to her house in Holstein a little before mid- 
night, That she was nearly wild with some great 
grief and affright. Upon questioning her closely, 
she had said that something very dreadful had hap- 
pened; and, though she was perfectly innocent, she 
was obliged to keep silent concerning what she 
knew, lest she herself be accused. Two nights after- 
ward Arnold Atherton came and took her away. 
When ke left he threw her a purse, saying, “If any 
one asks if I have been here, you will not remember 
anything about it.” ‘bere were fifty dollars in the 
purse. Afterward, when she heard of the affair at 
Ludlow, she thought maybe that was what had made 
Jennie cry so much those two days, for she had heard 
something about her being married to one of Judge 
! Irving’s sons, though she didn’t know any of the 

particulars, and didn’t know as it had anything to 
do with the murder until five weeks ago, when Jen- 
nie had come to her house, and, after exacting a 
promise of secrecy, had told her the story as she had 
told it to the court. Jennie wasn’t well, and she 
got itinto her head that she was going to die; and 
she “ couldn’t die with that dreadful secret on her 
conscience,” she said. She went up to Ludlow, and 
when she came back Arnold Atherton brought her. 
When he went away, he said, “I will send you 
twenty-five dollars a month just as long as you will 
keep away from me.” 

After he was gone she cried a long time, and said 
she ‘wished she knew what was right.’ She also 
said that ‘Mrs. Atherton had given her money, be- 
lieving her to have been Philip’s lawful wife, and she 
could not explain, and so had taken it; but that she 
would not take their money at all, only that she was 
poor and sick, and Mrs. Bromley, her sister-in-law, 
would not keep her there unless she could pay her 
board.” 

Wilhelmina Heidelberger, her sister, quietly re- 
peated substantially the same thing, and then Miss 
Susan Spencer was called. 

‘6 She had suspected Arnold Atherton from almost the 
first, and had once mentioned her suspicions to Ar- 
thur Delavan, but he had refused to believe it. But 
one day she had stumbled upon the motive—or one 
of them—it seemed there were two. When Matthew 
Atherton died no one thought particularly strange 
that he left no will,as he had only two children, 
who would naturally inherit his property. It seems, 
however, that he did make a will, and it was sup- 
pressed.” 

“It is false! He made no will; why should he?” 
Mrs. Atherton cried out, excitedly, from her seat 
near the door. 

* Because, Emeline Atherton, he loved the child of 
his poor dead wife better than he did yours, and so 
he gave him three-fourths of all his property; but 
you were determined it should not be so, and so it 
was suppressed.” 

Mrs. Atherton cast a quick, questioning look in 
the direction of James Delavan, but his face was 
turned from her. ‘He has betrayed me,” she 
thought, bitterly. But Susan Spencer resumed: 

“ And that was not all. Matthew Atherton once 
had a sister, Annie Atherton, whese sbare in the 
Atherton property was equal with his. She married, 
and went West, and died, she and her husband. But 
somehow a thonght haunted Matthew Atherton in 
his last days, that either she or her heirs would yet 
come to claim their own, and in the will he left five 
thousand dollars to be expended in search of any 
such heirs, and when found—if found at all—the 
whole property was to be equally divided between 
her children—or herself—and his own family; then 
three-fourth of that was to goto Philip. That was 
one motive for wishing to be rid of Philip, and the 
fact that he stood in his brother’s way with Violet 
Irving was another. Here is the will,” she added, 
handing a folded paper to Mr. Singleton. “I don’t 
expect it’s of any use, now ke is dead, only to show 
some people up.” 

The court said the witness would please refrain 
trom any personal or offensive remarks, and then 
the will was read, after which Amanda Catherwood 
came forward, and asked to be sworn. 

** She had agreed to meet a friend (here she blush- 
ed, and Jve Ellery was observed to look bashfully 
out of the window), that night—the twelfth of Sep- 
tember- at the foot-bridge at Pleasant River Falls, 
at nine o’clock. She had been home that day—their 
house was just below the Atherton’s—and had to re- 
turn that night to the place where she was at service, 
and her ‘ friend’ would not be at liberty to accompa- 
ny her before. Their clock at home was stopped, 
and she had to guess at the time. When she was al- 
most to the bridge she saw a man coming swiftly 
across. She paused a little, and he crossed the road 
in front «f her, and ran hastily up the lawn at the 
Atherton place, and when he passed before the light- 
ed windows, she saw that it was Mr. Arnold. Look- 
ing back across tbe river she saw a woman dressed 
in light going up the river-path, and looking still 
beyond, saw another woman standing under the belt 















this man was her brother Ben, and the woman 
standing under the elms Miss Irving.” 

‘‘Mrs. Bromley,” Mr. Singleton said, taking a 
handkerchief from the table, “is this your property?” 
She took it, bursting into sudden tears. As soon 
as she could control her voice she said, ** Yes, I lost it 
that night, and I felt so badly, for Philip wrote the 
initials in the corner—it was the only time I ever 
bore his name—the day after we were married, and 
when I thought | had a right to it.” 

‘“T move,” said Mr. Singleton, rising, ‘that Miss 
Irving be straightway discharged, and Arnold Ather- 
ton committed for trial, at an early day.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then the court- 
room, which for the last hour had been hushed as 
death, rung with cheer after cheer that would not be 
repressed, and in the midst of it Arthur Delavan 
drew Violet’s hand through his arm, and, with a 
fond, proud smile, as he looked down in the pure, 
flushed face, led her to a seat beside her brother. 

After order was somewhat restured, Susan Spencer 
signified her desire for another hearing; which, be- 
ing granted, she began by saying that she “had left 
Ludlow ten days before with the determination of 
doing ber duty. She had some very strong suspi- 
cions, but she kept them to herself, and set out to see 
what she could do, bein’ as the detectives had all 
failed. She had two separate and distinct mysteries 
to unrave!; one concerning the tragedy at the Falls, 
and the other concerning the matter in the will just 
read—the finding of Aunie Atherton’s heirs.” 

A quick look passed between Arnold Atherton and 
his mother—a look of sudden terror aud despair. 

“She had first gone to Dudley; and, after paying 
a dutiful visit to ‘Aunt Marg’ret,’ had gone to see 
Mrs. Howard, who had charge of the Dudley alms- 
house fourteen years ago. From her she learned the 
address of Mother Drury, the old lady that had at 
that time brought a child there, and left it, She 
then went to see this Mother Drury, who was quite 
feeble, and unable to travel, but her deposition was 
taken before a lawyer, and so that was al! right when 
it was wanted. Then she went out to Cincinnati, 
and found the people where Annie Atherton, or 
rather, Annie Montgomery and her husband died. 

* These people told her that Mr. and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery were almost strangers to them, they having 
moved there from some other point west, only a few 
months before their illness, where they understood 
they had several old acquaintances. They had a 
child, a daughter, born after they came to Cincin- 
nati, and before she died the woman gave them the 
name of Matthew Atherton, who, she told them, 
would come and take the child, if they did not get 
well. After they died she wrote a letter as directed, 
and one day, about a week afterward, a woman came 
and tock the child away. It was an old woman, and 
she said Ler name was Drury, and that she had been 
hired to take the child and bring it up.” 

Mother Drury’s deposition was then read, and was 
in effect that Mrs. Matthew Atherton, whose nurse 
she had been thirty years before, when she was a 
babe, had come to hor at such a time (date stated), 
and desired her to take charge of a child whose pa- 
rents were dead, and whow she wished to befriend. 
Mrs. Atherton gave her five dollars a month for tak- 
ing care of the child, which, small as it was, was 
some help, for they were very poor, and her husband 
wasn’t abie to work all the time. But after awhile 
he died, and then she wrote to Mrs. Atherton, and 
she came on. She staid a few days, and went away 
promising to send some one for her. And she did. 
One day, about a week after, a man came and took 
her away. He also very politely offered to take her 
along, too, but at one place which they stopped they 
left the child. It was among its friends, be said, 
and that was the last she had ever heard of it. 

“ Well,” Miss Susan resumed, “ as my sister, Miss 
Hetty Spencer adopted this child (here a sudden 
whisper ran through the room, and Gertrude 
Wayne’s cheek was flushing and paling beneath the 
burning gaze of Ralph Irving), and, as she afterward 
came to Ludlow, and was known to you ail as Ger- 
trude Wayne, I hope you are able to see now that I 
accomplished that object of my journey satisfactorily, 
and that Gertrude Wayne, the sewing git] (whom 
some of you looked down on), is the weil-proven 
child and heir of Annie Atherton, and is worth to- 
day a hundred thousand dollars, which, doubtless, 
some people can appreciate who aint capable of 
appreciating agithing that don’t have a money 
value. 

‘+ Well, of course, I went to New York then, and 
found Gertrude, and told her the story, and showed 
her all the papers I had got to prove it—she wouldn’t 
believe it till I had—and then I told her my other 
business, not noticing there was auy one else in the 


the story she has told you to day—she didn’t know 
till that minute, you see, that anybody had been ar- 
rested on suspicion—and we all started that night 
for Holstein, and these ’ere Miss Hidlebuggers told 
us their story, and so we all started straight for Lud- 
low, where we arrived last night. This morning I 
had a little taik with Lawyer Delavan here”—a lit- 
tle malicious twinkle in her eyes—‘‘ and he has vo/- 
unteered to take immediate measures to see that 
Gertrude Montgomery has her rights immediately.” 
She looked as she said this straight in the face of 
Emeline Atherton, who sat as if she had been turned 
to stone, with such a sad, sad look of utter despair 
in her face, that Gertrude’s heart melted toward 





of elms back of Judge Irving’s house. A moment 
after, and a n.an came out frim toward the river | 
abuve, and joined her. She had since learned that | 
















her, and when they were taking Arnold out, she 
went and put her arm about her tenderly, and kissed 
her. 


She looked at her and smiled, a dreary, pitiful | 
smile. 
* You cannot help me—nobody can help me now,” 
lifting her heavy eyes involuntarily to James Dela- 
van’s face, but it was averted. He seemed, never- 
thelegs, to feel her look, for his face flushed, and he 
turned half involuntarily, but he dare not compromise 
himself —he knew that he was suspected now—by 
any appearance of cordiality and friendship for the 
family. Perhaps it was the bitterest drop in all this 
bitter cup to Emeline Atherton—the desertion and 
coldness of this man whom she had loved for so 
many years, and for whom she would have freely 
sacritied friends, wealth, repatation, ay, her own 
soul’s salvation! Drawing her veil over her face, 
she walked out witha groping, unsteady step, the 
people standing apart in little groups, with white, 
stern faces, half-paral) zed by this terrible revelation 

of wickedness in those they honored and trusted. 

* Joe,” said lon Murray, as Susan Spencer—happy 
in the consciousness of having ‘ done her duty,’ as 
well as unravelled a mystery—stood receiving the 
warm congratulations of the scores that clustered 
about her, ‘‘ wasn’t that a trick as wasatrick? If I 
was @ marryin’ man I declare if I wouldn’t tackle 
the old girl, torthwith,’’ he declared, admiringly. 

*T reckon that’s a ‘trick’ you couldn’t take, old 
fellow,” Joe said, laughing. 

The next morning a sad, startling story swept 
through Ludlow. When the jailor visited the cell of 
Arnold Atherton, about daylight, he found him with 
his head lying in his mother’s lap, bis hand clasped 
in hers, and both mother and son quite dead! An 
empty bottle, with a little dust of white powder still 
adhering to its sides, lay on the floor beside them, 
and—that was all! 

The jailor said Mrs. Atherton had come in about 
ten o’clock, and begged so piteously to spend the 
night with her son that he had not the heart to 
refuse her, and so set aside the rules, and admitted 
her. 

Gertrude Montgomery’s claim to the Atherton 
property was easily established, and one bright Sep- 
tember morning she came quietly to the old home 
from which her mother had been driven nearly 
twenty years before. Virginie Bromley came with 
her, for she would not listen to her returning to New 
York; besides, she was Philip’s wife once—now, she 
believed, in the sight of Heaven—and had a right 
there. Bat it was only for a little while, they all 
knew that. Through all the pleasant autumn 
weather her white face grew whiter and more trans- 
parent, and her beautiful eyes burned with an un- 
natural brilliancy, and the cough grew more frequent 
and painful. But her soul was at peace, waiting its 
release. 

“I try to be patient, dear Gertie,” she said, one 
day, “ but it will be so sweet!—the hour of my re- 
lease. He will be mine there, nothing can ever come 
between us more—my Philip!” 

Honest Ben Catherwood ranged the woods for wild 
grapes, and rifled his own little orchard of its sweet- 
est and most delicious fruit for her, because she 
loved him, and was so soon going to him. 

** Maybe,” he said tu Katy, ‘ she will tell Mr. Phil, 
and he will know old Ben hasn’t forgotten, if he isa 
poor rude, rongh fellow.” 

**I think he knows now, Ben,” Katy said, softly. 

When the October leaves fell over the old burying- 
ground on Ludlow Hill, there was another grave un- 
der the birches, and the autumn sunshine and the 
yellow leaves encircled it with a golden halo. 

One day, soon after, there was a quiet wedding at 
Riverview, and this time the bridegroom did not 
tarry. The old warmth and color had come back to 
Violet Irving’s sweet face, but there still lingered a 
faint touch of pensive sadness in the shadowy, vivlet 
eyes, and a deeper thoughtfulness and earnestness, 
that made her lovelier than ever before, at last, in 
the fond eyes of Arthur Delavan, who knew that it 
was born of a tried and purified spirit. 

Ralph Irving had scarcely been out since the day 
of the trial. A low, nervous fever had succeeded the 
terrible strain upon his heart and brain, and for 
weeks he was as weak and helpless as achild. Violet 
nursed him with infinite patience until Joe Ellery 
began to be serivusly concerned for her health, and 
very considerately proposed bringing ‘‘ Amanda” 
home to help her. As he had sometime previously 
pro posed to her, the business was speedily settled, 
and Amanda—Catherwood no longer—came to River- 





room, until she,” pointing to Mrs. Bromley, “ sprang | 
up with just the whitest face! And then she told us | 





view to assist its young mistress. 

Until the day of Violet’s wedding, Gertrude and 
Ralph had never met since the time, nearly a year 
before, when he had made his passionate declaration 
of love, save those few hours in the courtroom. 
Ralph was pale and grave, with the marks of his 


recent illness showing still plainly. The old air of | 
aristocratic hauteur had given place toasort of proud | 
ham ility, and his hasty, authvritative manner, toa | 


gentle, deferential spirit that was pleasantly attrac- 
tive. Ralph Irving was never so worthy of a true 
woman’s love in his life befure, and Gertrude mentally 
acknowledged it in her heart, thougb she very reso- 


lutely resulved to put all such thoughts out of her | Vo these the travellers reported their misfortunes, 
mind. They belonged to the past, let them rest. | put the gendarmes, of whom there were but two (out 
Surely the past had not been so pleasant that she | of five) to be seen, were lounging at the door in their 
should wish to recall it; and, yet,a little strain of ,hirt-sieeves, and seemed to think the matter of lit- 
vague, unacknowledged sweetness struggled faintly | te importance, and stil. less interest. 


up, and sang softly in her heart. 


“T wish I had never known this, Aunt Emeline,” | timid air in Ralph Irving’s presence, that she had 
she sald, softly. “I don’t care anything about the | never shown betore, and which one woul! have 
property—we wont talk of that, or think of it; but O, | thought quite foreign to her nature. Sbe rather 
if I can any way comfort you in this other troudle!” | avoided him, too, and he noticed it, and his lips grew 


a shade paler under his blonde mustache, but otbher- 
wise he gave no sign. 

All that winter they met occasionally in society, 
each quietly polite, nothing more. Vivlet laid nu- 
merous innocent tittle plans to bring them together, 
but they invariably miscarried. But one day fate 
took them in hand—that benevolent fate that is sup- 
posed to preside over the destinies of blind and per- 
verse lovers—and the Irving and Atherton pride was 
swept away like a spider's web. 

It happened in this wise: All winter the ice had 
been frozen thick and strong above the Falls of 
Pleasant River, and gay parties had gathered there 
almost nightly to enjoy the exhilarating sport of 
skating. Gertrade rarely skated, but that night it 
was so mild and pleasant that it tempted her out. 
Some one on the shore prophesied that the mild 
weather of the last few days had weakened the ice; 
but the majority scouted the idea, and the river was 
soon alive with gliding forms, ard laugh, and song, 
and shout rang out on the evening air. Old skaters 
made some very rapid time, and some young oms 
made—love. 

Suddenly into this joy and gayety, a swift, wild 
cry came crashing like a thunde: bolt, and Gertrude 
Montgomery sank out of sight under the ice! Beture 
the cry had fairly died away Ralph Irving bad disap- 
peared after her, and a moment afterward, appeared, 
holding her in his arms, while boards and rails were 
being hurriedly pushed out to them, it having been 
found that the ice was very rotten and broken at 
that point, and any one going to their assistance 
would only make one more to be rescued, or- lost. 
The ice kept breaking as fast as Ralph caught at it, 
yet he fought desperately with the chili waves, for, 
was it not er life that should be saved or lust? He 
had scarcely given a thought to himself, he was so 
intent on saving her. 

“ Dear Ralph,”’ she said, seftly, “‘ please let me go. 
You cannot save us both, and I—1 don’t care so 
much for myself.” 

“ Gertrude,” he exclaimed, the old passionate fire 
flashing into his face and voice, ‘‘ promise me I may 
have the life I save, and all the powers of sea and air 
shall not prevail! against me!” 

“You might have had it long ago for the asking, 
dear Ralph,” she whispered. 

Is any person, with three grains of sentiment, in- 
sane enough to suppose water could drown them 
atter that? Of course not, although I admit it was 
rather a cool proceeding, but submit in extenuation 
the coolness of the situation. 

Three days afterward Ralph, with Gertrude on his 
arm, came into the pleasant south parlor at River- 
view, where Violet sat reading—and secretly admir- 
ing—one of her husband’s books. 

**T have brought you a sister, Vio,” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘ We were married this morning. Are you 
sorry?” 

“O Ralph, I am so glad! But what has become of 
that terrible nightmare, the Irving and Atherton 
pride?”’ 

“I think we left it under the ice, in Pleasant 
River; did we not, Gertie?” he said, with a proud, 
tond Jook in the tender, brown eyes uplifted to his 
face. 

And so the wish of Judge Irving’s heart was ful- 
filled at last, and the Irving and Atherton blood was 
united. 

“*She’s a sweet, beautiful lady,” Ion Murray said, 
that night, when he and Jove talked it over in the 
stable; “‘but just between you and me, don’t you 
believe her going under the ice was the least bit in 
the world of a trick?” 


BRIGANDAGE IN THE PAPALSTATES. 

A recent letter from Rome says: ‘‘ Travellers trom 
Rome to Florence, who mistrust the capricious ha- 
mor of the Mediterranean at this time of year, some 
times give the preference to the land route, and, by 
so doing, although they avoid sea-sickness, they at 
the present moment incur other risks. A coach -load 
of travellers, who arrived here irom Florence, via 
Perugia, was stopped and robbed between Borghetto 
and Civita Castellana, just within the present tron- 
tier of the Papal States. They were wasle to lie on 
the ground, and one of them, who did uot promptly 
obey, was struck, but not seriously hurt. The bag- 
gage was heavy, and well secured upon the vehicle, 
so it escaped pillage, but the travellers were robbed 
of many watches and trinkets, with the exception of 
an Englishman, who managed to secrete his watch 
and a few Napoleons. The robbers were fvur in 
number, had veils over their faces, and were arned 
with fowling-pieces. There was no reason to suspect 
the vefturino of complicity with them; he is a man 








Perhaps it was a faint consciousness of this old-time | 


memory in her heart that gave her that shy, balf- | judge better in the affairs of others than in their own. 


of good reputation and was robbed like the rest. 
The interivr of the carriage was ransacked, and some 
fuod and small articles carried off, the robbers be- 
having with much deliberation, and departing with 
a leisurely step down a valley on the right of the 
road. The affair occurred at balf past ten o’clock on 
a bright morning, on the high road, and within sight 





and tive minutes’ walk of a post of papal gendarn.es. 
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Human nature is so constituted, that all see and 
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THE DYING YEAR’S REQUIEM. 


Once more the silent autumn days, 
That breathe nor hope nor fear, 
Like wan-faced sisters watch in turn 

The slowly dying year. 


That he is dying all may know, 
Despite the crimson blush 

That dyes at eve his pallid face 
As with a fever flush. 


And all around the landscape wears 
A weary, patient air, 
For all the ills that winter brings, 
Waiting in calm despair. 


Between gray-lichened willow trun ks 
‘The swollen brook swirls down, 

Brave summer blossoms rot beneath 
Its waters, tawny brown. 


Wild brambles trick the withered hedge 
With red-leaved garlands gay, 

The last brave struggle Nature makes 
To hide her own decay. 


There's something in my heart responds 
To autumn’'s sombre cheer,— 
The fairest hopes my life has known 
Die with the dying year. 


+ -_> 
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THE MERCHANT’S VISITOR. 
AN AUTHENTIC GHOST-STCRY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





SoME vears ago—years encugh to reach back toa 
time when I was quite a lad, and when impressions 
were probably deeper and more lasting than they 
have ever been since—I remember accompanying a 
cousin who was of sufficient years and discretion to 
take care of me, ona journey through some of the 
new western country. Our trip extended over sev- 
eral stage-routes, aud led us into seme novel scenes, 
and I came back with my boyish imagination quick- 
ened,and my small experience considerably enlarged 
by my adventures. But nothing, I think, that hep- 
pened to me upon this memorable journey made so 
lasting an impression upon me as an incident that 
was told, ene stormy night, by a fellow-traveller who 
sat with us befivre the blazing log fire of a primitive 
tavern on the borders of one of the huge forests of 
Michigan. The breaking down of the stage two 
miles back had caused us to seek the refuge of this 
place, which we found already quite well filled with 
western-bound travellers like ourselves. 

After a bountiful supper, composed chiefly of wild 
game shot within stone’s throw of the bouse, the 
“keeping-room,” as the sitting-room was styled in 
the language of the country, was thrown open, and 
a wide crescent of seats was drawn round the great 
fire-place. The wind roared and howled without, 
and the snow was driven angrily against the win- 
dows; but the wildness of the night without only 
lent zest to the entertainment within, ard song, sto- 
ry, jost and anecdote were kept up till the small 
hours of the morning. During the evening the man 
who sat next to me—a hale, gruff old hunter just in 
from the woods with a deer on his back— clapped his 
right-hand neighbor on the knee, with the remark : 

* Well, friend, can’t you tell ussomething that has 
happened to von some time?” 

The man addressed was a grave, thought‘ul per- 
son, of more than middle age, with the air, bearing 
and garments of a cial or professional man 
from the city. He took the request kindly enough, 
ran his long fingers musingly through his still longer 
beard, and then said, in a deep, sonorous voice, which 
could not have failed to gain him the attention of any 
audience, had he been an orator: 

“A story, my friend? I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to those you have been telling; but 
as for myself, 1am a merchant by occupation, and 
have nothing to offer in the way of wild adventures 
by sea orshore Yet I don’t think it always neces- 
sary to go away from your own fireside to find adven- 
ture, and perhaps IJ shail do my share here to-night 
by telling of a strange thing that happened to me 
in my home in Pittsburg, some years ago. It has 
one merit, at least—it is not long; but I hope the 
time will be very, very long, before anything of the 
kind happens to me again. 

Here is the narrative as he told it. 














It happened about five years ago. Iwas thena 
merchant, as I said, doing a heavy business in Pitts- 
burg. A heavy business, indeed: not content with 
the care and management of a large retail dry-goods’ 
business, I interested myself in banking, becoming a 
large shareholder, and took considerable stock ina 
new railroad that had been just projected. This 
was about as much as most men would care to have 
on hand at once; but I was anxious to make money 
and get rich very fast, and I was continually casting 
about for more ways to doit. Presently a new idea 
was found in my busy brain; it was to load a flat- 
boat with a misceilaneous but very large assortment 
of small articles in the dry-gocds line, and send it 
down the Obio onatrading trip. All alongshore, but 
especially on the Kentucky shore, it seemed to me 
to be an abundan: field for such a venture, and I 
thought that consi-ierable money might be made by 
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clear to me that the venture must be placed in the 
hands of some man of audacity and nerve, as well as 
sound judgment. And I was lacky in baving a man 


at bana who was made for just such an undertaking | 


—my brother Wesley. He bad been in my employ 
for five years after his leaving college, and I knew 
him as a man as thoroughly as [| had known him asa 
boy. He could neither be scared nor cheated, and 
i knew he would manage better among the rough river 
people than any one else I knew. 


He was very ready to accept the business on the lib- | 


eral commission on his sales that I offered him; and by 
the morning of the day after 1 had made my propo- 
sition to him, I bade him farewell, and he was on his 
way down toward the Mississippi, with his boat well 
stocked, three experienced fiat boatmen to help him, 
and a good supply of small arms and ammunition 
aboard. 

I went back to my counting-room after the part- 
ing; and the day that followed, was I believe, the 
most annoying and exciting that I have ever known. 
The store was full of customers all day, and my la- 
bors were needed continually to help the clerks and 
salesmen. This occupied my mind in a way that was 
not usual, and towarils noon the whole city, and my- 
self among the rest, was thrown into a state of fever- 
ish exciteroent by repeated telegrams from Philadel- 
phia announcing the rapid and continued rise in the 
shares of the new railroad. There was, of course, a 
panic to buy, in which I shared with the rest, and I 
was in excited communication with my agentin Phil- 
adelphia, by telegraph, for two hours. Then there 
was a nieeting ut the directors of the bank, which I 
attended, at which a proposition to ask the legisla- 
ture to increase the capital steck was discussed, 
which proveked much excited interest, in which I 
had my full share. I was hardly back to my cftice 
again when a despatch was brought me from my 
wife, who had been for several weeks at Erie, ona 
visit. The despatch announced that our only child, 
whom she had taken vith ber, was very ill of a ma- 
larious fever, and asked me to come to her immedi- 
ately. The last express bad gone some minuste be- 
fore, and telegraphing back that I would be with her 
by the first train in the morning, I snatched up the 
daily paper, and tried to find sme relief in looking 
over the daily news in its columns. And a pretty 
kind of relief I found! The first paragraph my eyes 
rested on, was the account ot the plunder of a flat- 
boat, loaded with goods, by the outlaws, an hundred 
miles below Covington, and the murder of all on 
board! Ithrew down the paper with my brain ina 
whirl of confused emotions, and my heart beating in 
great shocks. I louked at my watch, it was past 
eight; and determined to secure some rest before my 
departure in the morning, if possible, I lett the clerks 
to close the store at nine, and never stopping at the 
restaurant (tor | had not the least desire for food, 
though I had iasted siuce morning,) 1 started fur 
home. 

My house was situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from the store; and though I walked rapidly, I 
ha! time to do & great deal of thinking betore I 
reached it. Unable to dismiss from my mind the 
many things that disturbed it, I took them up one 
by one as they had happened during the day, and re- 
viewed them. Among so many causes of anxiety, it 
was to be expected that my thoughts would dwell 
more anxiously upon some one than any of the cth- 
ers; and as it happened, my brother Wesley’s expe- 
dition, its probable result, and especially its dangers, 
came uppermost. And I was still thinking more of 
this than of anything else, when I opened the front 
door of the house with my latch-key. 

The house was all dark, the servant girl, whom my 
wife had left, had taken advantage ot her absence 
and mine to absent herself, and had not been back 
fora week. Knowing this, 1 was therefore immeas- 
urably astonished upon coming into the front ball to 
catch a gleam of light through the crack or keyhole 
ef the dining-room door. 

I must briefly explain the arrangement of the low- 
er part of the house. The front hall traversed al- 
most its whole length, on that side, and the parlor 
and dining-room doors opened trom it, in the order 
named. Our bedroom was between the dining-room 
and the kitchen, and opened from the former. And 
knowing that both the girl and my wife were away, 
and that nobody hac x key to the house, or any busi- 
ness there but us three, a little shiver of alarm trou- 
bled me as I caught the gleam of that light. But I 
never stopped to think; I pushed furward boldly and 
swung the dining-room door wide open; and there, 
standing transfixed with the horror of the spectacle 
which the opening of that door revealed to me, I 
saw— 

I have no talent at all at description, and can hard- 
ly hope to convey to you any ides at all of that awful 
sight, or of the impression it made upon me. The 
dining-table had been drawn to the centre of the 
room, and at the side nearest the door a man sat, 
with the lamp on the table before him, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, and his face therefore in the shadow 
of the lamp, and concealed from me. Before I had 
time to do or say anything, he threw back his head, 
turning his face to me, and allowing the light of the 
lamp to shine full upon it. 

The face, as well as the figure and the clothes, 
were those of my brother Wesley. The face was as 
white as the whitest sheet of unruled paper you ever 


ly at the wound inthe head. I don’t suppose I stood 
there on the threshold ten seconds, gazing at the ap- 
parition; but each detail of it, as I have given it to 
you, represented itself sharp and distinct to my sight. 


I can’t tell whether I cried out or not; I only remem- | 


| ber the sickly sensation of horror which went shiver- 
ing over me from head to foot--and my consciousness 
| left me. 

I did not recover it for three weeks. When Icsme 
to my senses I found myself lying in bed, with my 
head shaved and a bandage on my arm where I had 
been bled, and doctors, nurses and friends all about 
me. I wanted to know what the matter was, but 
was told that I had been very sick, and must not talk. 
1 obeyed orders and went to sleepagain; and in a few 
hours I awoke again with my pulse so much steadier, 
and the symptoms of convalescence generally 80 fa- 
vorable, that the doctors agreed that I might ask 
questions, if I wouldn’t excite myself too much. 

I first asked for my wifeand child; the answer was 
that they were well, and in proof of it, they were ad- 
mitted to mychamber. Had they discovered the cir- 
cumstances of Wesley’s death? and had the body 
been recovered? The doctors stared at each other 
as though they doubted, after all, my complete recov- 
ery from delirium, and then told me that Wesley, 
was alive and well, and bad been back from his trad- 
ing-trip a week, with considerable protit trom the 
venture. I got much excited and told the doctors, 
much to their astonishment, that they were a pack 
of lying quacks; that Wesley was dead, aud that I 
had seen his body. ‘They shook their heads gravely, 
louked anxiously at me, and whispered together; 
and in a moment one of tiem Jeft the room, and re- 
turned with Wesley himself, hale, hearty and lively 
as ever! 

The mystery gradually unfolded itself «fter that. 
I had been il! three weeks, and lay for three days at 
the point of death, raving about Wesley and his mur- 
der, and the great bloody wound that there was in 
his head. It seems that the servant-girl had re- 
turned from her gadding about, somewhat after mid- 
night, and had been nearly scared out of what little 
sense she had by finding me lying cold and appar- 
ently dead across the docrway, partly in the dining- 
room and partly in the hall. There was then nobody 
in the dining-reom, and no sign of anybody having 
been there recently; nor had rhe left any one there 
when she went away. 

After this was explained to me, I told the doctcrs 
what I bad seen that night. They listened with in- 
tense interest, and asked ree many questions about 
the apparition, and still more about my occupations 
during the day. Their inquiries upon this last point 
were so minute and searching that I grew testy about 
it, and exclaimed: 

‘Now what marter is that? I don't suppose it 
will telp us to account for this nnearthly appearance 
to know what I had for breakfast, or whether I kept 
my temper during the day, or not.” 

“ My dear friend,” the oldest physician said, “ these 
inquiries are of the greatestimyportancs. Your tran- 
quillity in life, and it may be your recovery trom this 
terrible brain-fever, demand that this apparition 
should be satisfactorily accounted for. I think we 
have the clue of it; aud if you will answer our ques- 
tions, we shall probably be able to satisfy you about 
it.” . 

I complied; and when the catechism was ended 
the questioner said, ‘‘ I thought so,” to which the 
others all assented. He then told me that the appa- 
rition I had seen was a mere phantom of the brain, 
caused by the unsettling of my head by the excite- 
ments through which I had passed during the day. 
The optic nerve had no doubt been slightly affected ; 
and as my anxious thoughts were running upon my 
brother, the spectre I had seen was the perfectly nat- 
ural result of an overtasked brain, a feverish pulse, 
and a mind full of fears. 

“And all the wonder about it is, ” said the doctor, 
* that it didn’t kill youvutright. Lesser causes than 
this have often driven men crazy or destroyed their 
lives; and you have abundant reason to thank God 
that these calamities have been spared you.” 

ccm ¢woem  —-— —— 
A TYRANT’S REBUKE. 

While the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius the younger, 
was, for his cruelties, deservedly hated and exe- 
crated by all classes of Lis oppressed subjects, a wo- 
tran, who was very far advanced in years, was every 
day observed to repair to the temple% and pray aloud 
to the gods that they weuld graciously prolong his 
days and grant him to survive her. Being informed 
of her unaccountable conduct, and conscious as he 
was how little he merited her good-will, the tyrant 
summoned her into his presence, and interrogated 
her respecting the motive and intent of her extraor- 
dinary supplication. Unawed by his frown, the old 
lady, with undisguised simplicity replied: “1 act 
not without good reason. When I was a girl we 
were oppressed by a merciless tyrant, from whom I 
earnestly wished to see my country delivered. After 
his death, your father more cruel than he, seized 
on the government; aud of his tyrauny also I longed 
to see an end. But when he, too, was killed, you 
succeeded, and you are much worse than the two 
former. Wherefore, dreading lest your place should 
be filled by some tyrant who might be still worse 
than yourself, I daily devote my life for your safe- 





saw, except the turehead; over thatastream of blood 
had trickled down from a terrible wound in the head, | 





it. Still, there was a certain hazard about it; there 
were many desperadoes and lawless men on the riv- 
er and along the shore, to whom the cargo I propesed 
to set atlvat would be a great temptation, and it wus 


which left the hair matted with blood. It was the j 
tace of a ccrpse even to the eyes, so dead and lustre- 
less; 2nd as the face was turned to me, one of the 
hands as caised Chin-Ligh, an’ pointed signiticant- 
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ty.” However inwardly stung by this poignant 
reproof, Dionysius was ashamed to resent it, and 
suftcied his bold monitress to escape with impunity. 





We have all of us s fiiciert furtitude to bear the 
Disior. unes of cthers. 


A HOUSEFUL OF BABIES, 





Being at Antwerp—the city of Rubens—the other 
day, I strolled into an institution which the English 
' residents called the Baby House. Possibly there are 
| many establishments founded on similar principles 
| in Eugland—several certainly exist in London—but [ 

have not seen them. What passed under my notice 
| at Antwerp, therefore, was new to me, and perhaps | ‘ 
it may be so to many of my readers, At all events, 
there can be no harm ip setting it down in writing. 

When the cholera ravaged some of the principal 
towns of Belgium, in 1866, Antwerp was one which 
suffered very severely; and this Baby House is the 
merurial of the plague. Ladics and gentlemen de- 
voted themselves assiduously to the work of nursing 
the sufferers, and ministering to the wants of thre 
who were bereaved. And when thejdisease passed 
away, it was resolved that, for the permanent allevi- 
ation of the troubles of the poor, all babes between 
the ages of fourteen days and seven years should be 
provided for at such times as their natural protectors 
were away from home, at work or otherwise. 

At first one cottage was taken and turned intoa 
nursery, where the little ones were clothed, fed, 
pursed and taught, for one halt penoy per day. Ap- 
plications for admission increased out of all propor- 
tion to the room at the disposal of the promoters. 
House was added to house, until the dividing walls 
of four had been pierced with doors, and one large 
nursery made. Here, throughout the day, up-stairs 
and down-stairs, in every room there is a constant 
babble of children's tongues, and a perpetual patter- 
ing of little feet on the floors. They are poor half- 
fed, sorry-faced babes, most of them—thin of limb, 
attenuated in body, and suffering from some disease or 
other, so that only some very good Samaritans find 
the labor of nursing endurable. At six in the 
morning the Belgian and Fiemish mothers flock 
about the yard door, their wooden sabots clattering 
upon the pavement, while the wearers wait their 
turn to deposit their children. They have not to 
wait long; and, the little ones safely housed, the 
women go into the city to sweep the streets, or trudge 
into the country to work upon tarms. The children 
are provided with iron cribs, which have flowingcur 
tains. Those who can walk are placed in a large 
room, each in a garb belorging to the institute; and 
here they tumble about to the joy of their hearts 
When they become sleepy they are lifted into their 
cots, and slumber away the hours that intervene be- 
tween the meals. Nochild remains during the night 
There is a capital contrivance in one room, by which 
the younger ones are taught to walk A kind of wood- 
en circus is constructed, and the children tod‘le 
round and round between the bars, like young colts 
under the hand ofa trainer. Singing lessons are 
given to those who can talk; and youngsters of sev- 
en are taught to write in French and Flemish. The 
Froebcl system is adopted in the classes with satis- 
factory results. Thechildren learn to nominate the 
colors from painted balls; they draw in squares upon 
their slates, and work desigus with colored paper and 
strips of wood. The most touching characteristic of 
the House is in the infants’ room, where the young- 
est lie in their cots most of the day. Sume lozer ge- 
shaped tablets in the cot-head bears the names viven 
by subscribers to the tenants of the cots, Many ot 
them bear brief but touching records of sorrow, 
**words of hope, yet heart-break ;” for the cots were 
given in memory of departed brothers or sisters 
There is ‘The Little Susan;’’ next, ‘‘ Our Brother 
Edward ;” ‘*The Legacy of Emma;” “ The Interi 
tance of Olga.” A brother and sister had endowed 
two cots, and the inscriptions were, ‘‘ Our Brother 
Leonie,” * Our sister Eulalie.” As often as possible 
children bearing the name inscribed on the cot are 
put into it; so in one where tlie tablet was marke: 
*“ Wolfgang,” lay an intant of that name. He was iu 
a deep decline. Four brothers and sisters had died 
in infancy from the insidious disease, and Woltgang 
was born to a like heritage. The boy Lad a strange- 
ly sweet look of resignation on his infant fave, and 
when the nurse lifted bim up, he pressed his little 
head close to her breast. Nor would he have nestled 
less fondly in those arms, had he known that they 
were those of the “Adien-rurse”’- they display a 
wonderful amount of pathes in the choice of names, 
do these Flemings—who had carried to the ‘**S:leni 
Chamber” many a little one who was ab: ut tw die. 
His turn must soon come; and cradled in arws as 
tender as motber ever had, he will receive the ‘*Aticu- 
kiss another expressive technical phrase and be- 
cone heir of the better lite in the better land. 

After a few months in the Baby House, a wonder 
ful change is perceptible in the appearance ut the 
childten; and to the munificence of the subscribers 
may be ascribed the training up of a little army of 
laboriug men and women, who will be the better able | 
to fulfil their duty in the world, because of the exvel- 
lent nursing they are receiving in the Baby House. | 
As to tho material advantages that must accrue to | 
the home when the baby is thus taken care of, and 
the mother left free to work, there is no need to speak 
here. All we have to do wilh is the babies. 
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The following explicit resolutions were once passed 
by some town autaurities: 

1. Lesolved, By this council, that we build a new 
Jail. 

2. Resolved, That the new Jail be built out of the 
materials of the old Jail. 

3. Resolved, That the old Jail be used uutii the 





new Jail is tinished. 





























FIGHTING THE ENEMY IN HOLLAN: 


Every person acquainted with geography } 
that Holland, although not an extensive king 
ja the home of a dense population, and also tha 
\ | perhaps the most curious country of Europe, ne 
| from the position it occapies with regard to th: 
' and the dangerous inner waters that, flo. 
through it, divide the country into a muititu 
islands, or in consequence of thos: great hist 
events of which it has been the theatre, but be« 
of ite numerous unique industries, and the «: 
manners and quaint coetames of the industriou 
thritty people inhabiting its different provinces 

When the tourist arrives in Holland, sailing wu 
country to Rotterdam upon water above the le: 
the land, he cannot help thinking that he is ina 
try made by the efforts of men who handie the « 
and wheelbarrow, and looking around bim, b- 
pects lo see a gang Of navvies continuing the \ 
The numerous canals which visitors overywher.: 
and the continuous lines of great dykes constr 
to prevent the German Ocean and the Zayde: 
from flooding the country, and to keep the va 
inland rivers in their respective courses, serve to 




















fir o the idea of the country being formed of « 
y only, and taat it has been chiefly shaped by the! 


(a of man trom materials floated down from bh! 


»\ lands by the Khine and other waters. Ono 

] travel many miles in Holland, and never see a: 
%y except in the cities! The appearance of the cou. 
however, is more varied than may be supposed. 
Netherlands are certainly @ vast plain, but fo 
that the steeples of Amsterdam are not visible 
the towers of Rotterdam, as has been said by a 
erend Scottish traveller, not a little celebrated fo 
power of seeing more than other people, Tor 
in Holland are at first greatly disappointed with 
recurring canals and countless polders, till they 
out that there is a system of engineering in - 
waterworks, both as regards design and dimenr 
which deserves to be ranked among the woud 
the world. Then, as travellers career from pl» 
place over the rapid railway, or are borne wore 
tly along on a canal, viewing the beautiful par 
land, and taking st. ck of the innumerable her 
choice kine; seeing also thriving young foreste 
amiling patches of garden ground, with here 
there glimpses of extensive dunes, and huge + 
mills, with great banners revolving in # con 
whirl, it gradually dawns upon them that the 
passing through a peculiar country. 

Holland bas been a natural marsh rescued in 
from the sea, and in part obtained from matte: 
posited by the great rivers that flow through it 
the high ranges of central Europe, There tr 
river in particular that has largely contribut 
the growth of the country, and which finds an 
jet, or rather many outlets to the ocean by w 
Holland, and that river is the father of all Ger 
waters—the beautiful Rhine The Netherian ls, t 
aresim ply an alluvial deposit—a delta, like the: 
try irrigated by the Nile. In remote ages, tl 
long before the historic period, the Netherla: 


Holland—was a great bed of mud, a swamp ten» 
only by croaking trogs and similar members o! 
| reptile family, with here and there @ commun) 


rude fishers deriving a scanty living from the wa 
and through that vast expanse of slime the 
branched away to the sea. The waters of Holi 
however, are not now permitted to overflow anc 
tilize the land, asin Egypt, but are confined 
specific course; and this banking in of the wate 
is thought, way some day prove a danger tw 
country of great magnitude. During theee last 
years great progress has been made in forming 
reforming the country. Watery places of vas! 
tent have been drained and converted into k 
fields of golden grain, and in Holland man m. 
he pleases, witness, day by day, the forming 
country, acountry that in plain language me 
called a gift from those districts of Switzerland 
Germany which feed the Khine, being in this rer 
WW like the great Ezyptian delta, which is a gift | 
the Nile as the Netherlands are a present from 
e Father of waters. Holland is still more wonde 
because of its having been fluated down in part 
by the beautiful waters that gush over the fal 
Schaffhausen, and the Khine is doing even to 
what it has been doing for thousands and thous 
of years; it is bringing down land to the delta, 
When, by an elaborate system of mechanical 
trivances, the people who bad taken possession ot 
soft country bad prisoned in the flowing etre 
they then began to fight the ocean, commanding 
sea to fall back, or at least trying to prevent ite 
vance, by erecting Luge and strong bul warks. 
that has visited Holland, and being able ty exer: 
little imaginative power, has conjured up I 
u.ind’s eye the slow growth of # great cou 
through many centuries of persistent eflurt, 
4 cease to wonder at what be basseen? Out trom 
¢ der the rolling salt sea waves has been derived « 
« of matchless truittulness, As I stood on the & 
the King’s Palace at Amsterdam, and looked | 
the hydraulic wonders of the country, the scene 
ed itself to chronicle its past history. Oa s dir 
green polder wild waters once raged in relen 
| ' tury; large ships fired their great guns on the 
of yonder street; fish swarmed in every part of 
Venice of the North, and the smiling orchards 
tar off, were once quicksands. Keaxd by rood—al 
it is one of man’s greatest achievements -bas this 
tile country been reclaimed from the waters. } 
land isa triumph to the plodding Dutch far gre 
i than the mighty wall of China to the Chinese, or 
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ie “Adieu-nurse”’- they display a 
at of pathos in the choice of names, 
3—who had carried to the ‘S:lent 
v @ little one who was abcut te die. 
soon come; and cradled in arms as 
ever had, he will receive the ‘*Actieu- 
pressive technical phrase and be- 
better lite in the better land. 
iths in the Baby House, a wonder- 
reeptible in the appearance uf the 
the munificence of the subscribers 
the training up of a little army of 
women, who will be the better able 
v in the world, because of the excel- 
y are receiving in the Baby House. 
‘jal advantages that must accrue to 
he baby is thus taken care of, and 
-e to work, there is no need to speak 
e to do with is the babies. 
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<, FIGHTING THE ENEMY IN HOLLAND. 

















plicit resolutions were once passed | 
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this council, that we build a new 


t the new Jail be built out of the | 
d Jail. 

it the old Jail be used uutil the 
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| Every person acquainted with geography knoss | 
| that Holland, although not an extensive kingdom, | 
is the home of a dense population, and also tbat it is , 
perbaps the most curious country of Europe, not only | 
from the position it occapies with regard to the sea, | 
and the dangerous inner waters that, flowing | 
through it, divide the country into a multitude of | 
islands, or in consequence of thos: great historical | 
events of which it has been the theatre, but because 
of its numerous unique industries, and the simple 
manners and quaint costumes of the industrious and 
thrifty people inhabiting its different provinces. 

When the tourist arrives in Holland, sailing up the | 
country to Rotterdam upon water above the level of 
the land, he cannot help thinking that he is in a coun- 
try made by the efforts of men who handle the spade 
and wheelbarrow, and looking around him, he ex- 
pects to see a gang of navvies continuing the work.,. 
Tbe numerous canals which visitors everywhere see, 
and the continuous lines of great dykes constructed 
to prevent the German Ocean and the Zuyder Zee 
from flooding the country, and to keep the various 
inland rivers in their respective courses, serve to con- 
firn the idea of the country being formed of earth 
only, and that ithas been chiefly shaped by the hand 
of man from materials floated down from higher 
lands by the Rhine and other waters. One may 
travel many miles in Holland, and never see a stone 
except in the cities! The appearance of the country, 
however, is more varied than may be supposed. The 
Netherlands are certainly a vast plain, but for all 
that the steeples of Amsterdam are not visible from 
the towers of Rotterdam, as has been said by a rev- 
erend Scottish traveller, not a little celebrated for his 
power of seeing more than other people. Tourists 
in Holland are at first greatly disappointed with ever 
recurring canals and countless polders, till they tind 
out that there is a system of engineering in these 
waterworks, both as regards design and dimensions, 
which deserves to be ranked among the wonders of 
the world. Then, as travellers career from place to 
place over the rapid railway, or are borne more gen- 
tly along on a canal, viewing the beautiful pasture 
land, and taking st.ck of the innumerable herds of 
choice kine; seeing also thriving young forests, and 
amiling patches of garden ground, with here and 
there glimpses of extensive dunes, and huge wind- 
mills, with great banners revolving in a constant 
whirl, it gradually dawns upon them that they are 
passing through a peculiar country. 

Holland has been a natural marsh rescued in part 
from the sea, and in part obtained from matter de- 
posited by the great rivers that flow through it from 
the high ranges of central Europe. There is one 
river in particular that has largely contributed to 
the growth of the country, and which finds an out- 
iet, or rather many outlets to the ocean by way of 
Holland, and that river is the father of all German 
waters—the beautiful Rhine. The Netherlanis, then, 
aresimply an alluvial deposit—a delta, like the coun- 
try irrigated by the Nile. In remote ages, that is 
long before the historic period, the Netherlands— 
Holland—was a great bed of mud, a swamp tenanted 
only by croaking trogs and similar members of the 
reptile family, with here and there a community of 
rude fishers deriving a scanty living from the waters; 
and through that vast expanse of slime the river 
branched away to the sea. The waters of Holland, 
however, are not now permitted to overflow and fer- 
tilize the land, asin Egypt, but are confined in a 
specific course; and this banking in of the waters, it 
is thought, may some day prove a danger to the 
country of great magnitude. During these last fifty 
years great progress has been made in forming and 
reforming the country. Watery places of vast ex- 
tent have been drained and converted into fertile 
fields of golden grain, and in Holland man may, if 
he pleases, witness, day by day, the forming of a 
country, a country that in plain language may be 
called a gift from those districts of Switzerland and 
Germany which feed the Rhine, being in this respect 
like the great Ezyptian delta, which is a gift from 
the Nile as the Netherlands are a present from the 
Father of waters. Holland is still more wonderful, 
because of its having been fluated down in particles 
by the beautiful waters that gush over the falls of 
Schaffhausen, and the Rhine is doing even to-day 
what it has been doing for thousands and thousands 
of years; it is bringing down land to the delta. 

When, by an elaborate system of mechanical con- 
trivances, the people who had taken possession of the 
soft country had prisoned in the flowing streanis, 
they then began to fight the ocean, commanding the 
sea to fall back, or at least trying to prevent its ad- 
vance, by erecting huge and strong bulwarks. Who 
that has visited Holland, and being able to exercise a 
little imaginative power, has conjured up in his 
uind’s eye the slow growth of a great country 
through many centuries of persistent effort, will 
cease to wonder at what he hasseen? Out trom un- 
der the rolling salt sea waves has been derived a land 
of matchless fruittulness, As I stood on the top of 
the King’s Palace at Amsterdam, and looked upon 
the hydraulic wonders of the country, the scene seem- 
ed itself to chronicle its past history. Oaoa distant 
green polder wild waters ouce raged in relentless 
tury; large ships fired their great guns on the site 
of yonder street; fish swarmed in every part of this 
Venice of the North, and the smiling orchards, not 
tar off, were once quicksands. Rvod by rood—and it 
it is one of man’s greatest achievements —bas this fer- 
tile country been reclaimed from the waters. Hol- 
land is a triumph to the plodding Dutch far greater 
than the mighty wall of China to the Chinese, or the 





Egypt! 

The grand enemy of the Dutch, now that the old 
days of warfare and blood are matters of history to 
them, is—water; the sea without, the Rhine within! 
The Dutch have, however, subjngated the enemy to 
scme purpose—they bave taken Holland, and the 
water has been enslaved and compélled to bear the 
burdens of its conquerors, the chief rivers bear on 
their bosom gigantic ships, and on the canals mer- 
chandise of all kinds is floated from town to town, 
and distributed to remote villages; but the servant 
sometimes becomes master, and so the water rebels 
and rises upon those who have subjugated it, taking 
an occasional but mighty revenge for the indignity of 
slavery put upon it in great inundations of territory, 
and exacting a heavy tribute of human life. So late- 
ly as thirteen years ago the Rhine burst asunder its 
ramparts of earth and ice, laying waste a large tract 
of country, and dealing death and destruction to man 
and beast. 

Many persons who do not know any better are un- 
der the impression that it is the sea which the Dutch 
are forever fighting against. That, however, is a 
mistake; it is the internal waters that give the peo- 
ple of Holland the most anxiety. The sea that washes 
South Holland is shut out by a great belt of planted 
sand, which forms a fine natural protection. These 
dunes or sand hills are extensive, extending from 
Haarlem to Calais, and as they are yearly growing 
larger and more and more ‘consolidated, they have at 
length become such fine natural bulwarks as to 
make danger from the séa at some places an impos- 
sibility. ‘ 

The sea is dyked out with great power in some 
parts of the country, and the rivers, especially the 
Rhine, with its manifold mouths, are as cleverly 
dyked in; and there is greater danger from the in- 
ner waters than from those without. All travellers 
in Holland ought to see the great dykes of the Helder, 
and also those of the island of Walcheren; the works 
of man grow vastly upon being minutely examined. 
They are of giganiic size, they rest upon bases of 
great breadth, and after being formed, carriages and 
carts run upon thein, as they make excellent roads. 
These barriers are constructed of clay, and bound to- 
gether by twigs of the willow tree; furmerly straw 
ropes were used, but as these rotted away too quickly 
willows were substituted, and great quantities of 
willows are grown in the Netherlands tor this pur- 
pose. The dykes are finished with a strong facing of 
stone, and no expense is spared to render these erec- 
tions water-tight. The rivers are also strongly em- 
banked, and as they grow in height, from the depo- 
sition of earthy matter brought down from the high- 
er Jands by the force ef the currents, the banks have 
from time to time to be heightened; that system, ac- 
cording to the destructionists, being a mistake. The 
dertructionist party maintain that the rivers ought 
never to have been embanked at all, but that their 
currents should have been lett to wander at will 
through the fields of mud that Holland might still 
have been, and, like the Nile, seek the ocean by their 
own path. There was no catastrophe from the inner 
waters six years ago, when the descending ice so 
swelled a stream that it burst its banks and flooded 
many hundred miles of the province. 

These inner waters, then, running in a course that, 
is naturally below the level of the ocean at high tide, 
and yet higher than the surrounding country, how, 
it will be asked, are they got quit of? How are they 
poured off the land, and are not the waters on certain 
occasions driven in upon the country by the sea? To 
answer these questions thoroughly would require a 
series of diagrams to explain how such matters are 
managed in Holland. Here is an illustration. A 
portion of the Rhine waters is carried into the sea by 
means ofa canal at Katwyk, which at the period of 
its formation (1804) was one of the wonders of the 
country, and was constructed at a cost of about 
£40,000 by Simon Kross. When the sea has gone 
back, the great gates at Katwyck are thrown open to 
let out the waters of the river; and when, by means 
ef unfavorable winds the ocean rises, the closed 
sluice-gates prevent the waters from gorging the 
canals, and so inundating the land about Leyden, 
which, betore the construction of this New Rhine, as 
it was at one time called, was of frequent occurrence. 
Man in Holland has assuredly obtained dominion 
over the waters, but the price hitherto paid in life and 
treasure has mae the bargain an expensive one. 


THE KAFFIR COUNTRY. 


You may send the Kaftir for sixty or seventy miles 
with « letter, and he will prepare for the start as 
quietly as it he had only a journey of some three or 
four miles to perfurm. First he cuts a stick some 
three feet in length, splits the end, and tixes the let- 
ter in the cleft, so that he may carry the missive 
without damaging it by the grease with which his 
whole person is liberally anointed. He then looks to 
his supply of snuff, and, sbould he bappen to run 
short of that needful luxury, it will add wings to his 
feet if a little tobacco be presented to him, which he 
can wake into snuff at his tirst halt. Taking an as- 
sagar or two with him, and perhaps a short stick 
with a knob at the end, called a “kerry,” he will 
start off at a slinging sort of mixture between a run 
and a trot, and will hold this pace almost with- 
out cessation. As to provision fur the journey, he 
need not trouble himself about it, for he is sure to 
fall in with some but, or perhaps @ village, and is 
equally sure of obtaining buth food and shelter He 
steers bis course almost as if by intuition, regardless 
of beaten tracks, and arrives at his destination with 








mysterious pyramids to the prehistoric kings of ; the same mysterious certainty that characterizes | 
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| the migration of the swallow. It is not so easy to ad- | 
dress a letter in Africa as in the United States, and | 
it is equally difficult to give directions for finding any 
particular house or village. Ifa chief should be ona 
_ Visit, and ask his host to return the call, he simply 
| tel’s him to go so many days in such a direction, and 
_ then turn for balf a day in another direction, and so 
on. However, the Kaflir is quite satisfied with such | 
indications, and is sure to attain his point When 
, the messenger has delivered his letter, he will squat 
| down on the ground, take nuff, or smoke—probably 
both—and wait patiently for the answer. Asa mat- 
ter of course, refreshments will be supplied to him, 
, and, when the answer is handed to him, he will re- 
| turn at the same pace. Travellers are always sur- 
! prised when they first see a young Kaftir undertake 
‘ the delivery of aletter at so great a distance, and 
still more at the wonderfully short time in which he | 
will perform his journey. Nor are they less surpris- 
ed when they find that he thinks himself very well 
paid with ashilling for his trouble. In point of fact, | 
the journey is scarcely troublesome at all. He has 
everything his own way. There is plenty of snuff in 
his box, tobacco wherewith to make more, the pros- 
: pect of seeing a number of fellow-countrymen on the 
way, and enjoying a conversation with them, the 
dignity of being a messenger from one white chief to 
another, and the certainty of obtaining a sum of 
money which will enable him to adorn himself with 
asplendid set of beads at the next dance. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.]} 
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ARLINGTON MASONRY. 

The Menotomy Royal Arch Chapter of Arlington, 
Mass., bas elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

E:.lward Storer, M. E. H. P. 
M. Morton, E. K. 

W. W. Keith, E. S. 

J. W. Keyes, Chaplain. 

J. A. Pattee, C. H. 

J. Bryant, P.S. 

Geo. D. Tufts, R. A. C, 
A.D. Teel, Master 3! Veil. 
A. E. Allen, Master 21 Veil. 
W. A. Clark, Maser 1st Veil. 
J. W. Pierce, Treisurer. 

G, H. Lancaster, Secretary. 
James Baston, Tiler. 

The Hiram Lodge of Arlington, at their annual 
meeting reelected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: 

Lewis Spalding, W. M. 
C. B. Fessenden,S W. 
W. W. Keith, J. W. 
Wm. Proctor, Treasurer. 
M. R. Hardy, Secretary. 
C. C. Goodwin, S. D. 
Geo. D. Tufts, J. D. 

R R. Wyllie, Chaplain. 
C. C. Goodwin, S. S. 
John U. Hill, J. S. 

W. F. Russell, M. 

H. J. Bacon, Inside 8S. 
James Baston, Tiler. 








GEORGIA MASONRY. 

A correspondent has favored us with the following 
list of officers of Quitman Lodge, No. 1¢., of Ring- 
| gold,Ga. We are pleased to learn that Georgia Ma- 
sonry is improving: 

J.G. Smith, W. M. 

A. N. Chasteen, S. W. 
W. J. Whitsitt, J. W. 
J. M. Combs, Treasurer. 
L. Harrill, Secretary. 

G. P. Harris, S. D. 
Thomas Clark, J. D. 
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OHIO MASONRY. . 

A correspondent sends us the following list of of- 
ficers of Carey Lodge, No. 420, of Carey, Ohio. We 
thank him tor his attention, and hope to again hear 
from him: 

J. W. Chamberlin, W. M. 

M. D. Grossell, S. W. 

Simon Gilbert, J. W. 

C. Kleopfer, Secretary. 

A. Carothers, Treasurer. * 
A. Brayton, S. D. 

F. R Baumgartner, J. D. 

R. Gregg, Tiler. 
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expected, although we do not ree the necessity fir 


, bringing up the subject at the present time, as there 


isno urgent appeal for the two races mingling on 
terms of Masonic equality. But some men are never 
content unless they are agitating or quarrelling. 
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ECONOMY IN LODGES. 


By economy we do not mean the sordid and miserly 
spirit, that leads to hoarding—a spirit that is iniml- 
cal to the principles of Masonry—but that pradence 
which looks to the judicious outlay of every penny, 
seeing that nothing is equandered that may be de- 
voted to the proper objects of the craft. There are 
80 many calls for Masonic aid that the exercise of 
this prudence is imperatively demanded, while the 
expenses for running a Lodge are very onerous, One 
source of leakage that shoul.! be looked after is the 
social gathering, that in this day of higb prices draws 
severely upon a fund. We believe in the social— 
it is a living feature in Masonry— but it should never, 
or rarely, be allowed to trespass on a Lodge fund! 
A social gathering should be paid for out of the 
purses of the individuals attending it, and never out 
of the money that should be held for more sacred 
uses. We know of Lodges that have adopted this 
mode of proceeding, with the most satisfactory re- 


| sults. No after bills, or disputed accounts, disturb 


the equanimity of ‘‘councils,” and every one rises 
from the festive board with the satisfactory con- 
sciousness that the bills are settled. A regard for 
this would free many a Lodge from embarrassment, 
and put money in their treasury for contingent ex- 
penses when the time of demand comes. 


A MASTER MASON. 

The word of a Mason is not stock in trade. The 
confidence it secures from the Craft is not reposed 
that profit may be made—it is not so much capital 
on which to do business as, often as one canon the 
principle of “ quick sales and small profits.” Not 
every culprit caught in jlugrante delicto should be 
permitted upon his sacred word to assert his inno- 
cence. 

The promise of a brother ought not to be the oft- 
taken mortgage for the security of debts, or the per- 
formance of contracts be has undertaken. There has 
always seemed something profane in this practice— 
now 80 very frequent —of mixing things sacred with 
** trifles light as air.” Asa result, we are pained to 
know that such security has failed; and the word of 
a Mason to his brother, a promise never to be broken, 
is esteemed more lightly. Its familiar use necessa- 
rily breeds a disregard of its solemnity. A thing so 
sacred mixed into the trifles of earth, exhibits a won- 
derfal confusion of ideas as to the proprieties of life 
and the character of Masons. 

How is this habit to be remedied? It is evident 
that it can never be voluntarily abandoned by those 
who have become habituated to its use, whose greed 
overrides their love for the institution of Masonry, 
or whose blunted sensibilities do nut permit them 
to view it as a wanton violation of the proprie- 
ties of the Fraternity. The better brothers to whom 
it is thus proffsre!, before whom it is hawked about 
by these Masonic huckstera, ought to meet it with the 
severest condemnation. In no other way may we 
hope to eradicate the evil. 
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QUEER THINGS ABOUT BEES. 

The poppy bee makes her nest in the ground, bur- 
rowing down about three inches. At the bottom she 
makes a large round hole, and lines it splendidly 
with the scarlet leaves of the wild poppy. She cuts 
and fits the pretty tapestry till it is thick, and soft, 
and warm, then partially fills the cell with the honey, 
lays an egg, folds down the red blankets, and closes 
up the hole so that it cannot be distinguished; and 
there in its rosy cradle, with food to eat, and a safe 
nook to rest in, she leaves her baby bee to take care 
of itself. The leaf-cutting bee makes her cells of 
green leaves, shaping them like thimbles. These 
little jars she halt fills with rose-colored paste of 
honey and pollen from thistles, lays her eggs, and 
covers the pots with round leaf-lids that fit exactly. 
The mason bee makes its nest of mud or mortar. It 
looks like a bit of dirt sticking to the wall, but has 
little cells within. The mother bee «oes all the work, 
sticking little grains of sand and earth together with 
her own glue. The carding bees live in holes, among 
stones and roots, making nests of moss, lined with 
wax, to keep the wet out, with a long gallery by 
which to enter. They find a bit of moss, and several 
bees place themselves in a row, with their backs to- 
ward the nest; then the fcrew ost lays hold of the 
moss, and pulls it up with her jaws, drives it with 
her fore-teet under her body as tar toward the next as 
possible. The second does the same; and in this way, 
tiny heaps of prepared moss are got to the nest by 
the file of four or five, and others weave them into 
shape. 
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A MAN OF BRAINS — Just after a great financial 
crisis and crash, a Wall street broker one day asked 
Dr. Bethune ifa certain D. D, in New York wasa 





COLORED MAsons.—We understand that at the 
next meeting of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
the subject of colored Masons will be brought up by | 
an ex-grand master, who is determined to press the | 
matter to a vote and see what is the sentiment of the 
Grand Lodge, and whether it is willing to admit col- 
ored men as brethren on the same footing as white 
men. A long and interesting discussion may be 





man of brains. “ Certainly,” said Dr. Bethune, ** he 
is a man of very tine intellect and informwation.”—* I 
am astovished to hear it,” repliei the broker. “I 
thought he was very defici.nt; tor he was in my cffice 
the other day, and actually did not know bow to en- 
dorse a note.” Dr. Bethune, after relating the ane - 
dote, quietly added, “It would have been a capital 
thing about that time, if a good wany other peuple 
had not known how to endorse a Lot :.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIL DESPERANDUM! 


her superb beauty. But her beauty is not her only 
attraction—though I will admit that it would be im- 
possible for me to ever love a plain woman—but she 
is cultivated, refined and intelligent, besides being 
Sweet-tempered, and utterly forgetful of self’ where 
another’s pleasure is concerned.” 

**T would not damp your ardor for the world, 
Jobn,” I answered, more gravely than I had yet 
spoken; “ but has it never occurred to you that a 
few weeks at a watering-place, or on a summer tour, 
is not the best occasion-in the world to jadge of those 
qualities which make a home happy, and a woman 
beautiful, in a better sense than any form or coloring 
can ever give?” 

“ Bat I know I am not mistaken; I know that her 
face is the perfect mirror of her heart,” he replied, 
positively. 

“T hope 80, certainly. I suppose it is all arranged?” 

“ Well, no. I have as yet made no direct proposal 
for her hand, although I think she has little doubt of 
my sentiments towards her. Doctor Clifton was 
called home quite unexpectedly while I was absent, 
and the opportunity was thus lost. I shaii go up to 
Edgefield next week, however, and learn my fate.” 

“T hope it will meet your most ardent wishes,” I 
replied, very sincerely. And then, after a few com- 
monplaces, we separated. 

John Hanscom and I had been schoolmates, and 
since, friends. We were nearly of an age, and had 
Many tastes and interests in common. He liked 
books, pictures and flowers, which are the “open 
sesame’? to my affections—indeed, he admired all 
beautiful things with a sort of passionate worship. 
There was net a grain of coarseness or grossness 
about his composition; but he was a trifle vain of his 
white hands, unsoiled by labor, and his elegant form 
and classic features. Some people didn’t like him on 
this account. They did not see how beneath the 
surface froth was a true, pure mauhood. The reason 
of his not marrying was attributed to his “ feeling 
above ” the young ladies of his acquaintance. A man 
of thirty-five, unmarried, is a lawful subject for re- 
mark and speculation. It doesn’t matter how great 
a failure a man’s or woman’s marriage venture may 
be, ifso they only marry. That is the chief end of | 
man (and woman more especially), according to the 
popular catechism. 

It was not for some time afterward that I learned 
the sequel to John Hanscom’s love affair, and then 
through a mutual friend. John never mentioned 
the matter to me after that morning, though he 
blushed scarlet at the questioning look 1 gave him, 
when he introduced me to his wife, two months 
afterward. 

He went, as he proposed, to Edgefield, the week af- 
ter our conversation. He had a distant relative there, 
at whose house he stopped, and who was, by the 
way, my informant. He arrived at Edgefield quite 
late, and concluded to wait until morning before 
calling at Doctor Clifton’s. He could not be content, 
however, with being so near the object of his devo- 
tion and she in ignorance of the tact; and so, sitting 
down, he penned a hasty note informing her of his 
presence in Edgefield, and delicately hinting the na- 
ture of his business. This he sealed and directed to 
“Miss Clifton,” and intercepting his cousin’s chore- 
boy in the backyard, sent him over to Doctor Clif- 
ton’s with it. Then he went up to his room and sat 
down by the open window, and looked across to her | 
window—or what he fancied might be, but which 
probably was not—and wondered if she was reading 
his note at that moment, and if she was thinking of 
him, and if the pretty color he remembered so well 
grew deeper in her cheek, and—and—a host of other 
things equally sensible, and which are supposed to 
belung tov the “ vealy”’ period, but which, as far as 
my observation extends, belong to “no one age or 
clime.”’ 

Whether his dreams that night were coleur de rose 
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The sigh of the feeble. the plea of the drone, 

Is “ I can't!"’ and they give it a dolorous tone, 

As if all the world stood in hostile array, 

And Alps on the Andes blocked up the way, 

While true men toil for a dazzling prize, 

It seems to the sluggards fixed in the skies, 
And can't be won. Do they win it ? 





From city and country, from workshop and forge, 
From the darkling mine, from the mountain gorge, 
Sound hammers and picks, which, with trenchant 

blows, 
Sing a different song, and each workman knows 
That the chime of his tools, as they merrily ring, 
Is set to the tune al! conquerors sing: 

It can be done! I can do it!” 





It makes one glow with a generous pride, 
To know there are men who have failure defied; 
Who have tunnelled Mt. Cenis, to shorten a road, 
And have shut out the sea where it once proudly 

flowed; 
Men who seek the front rank, and firmly believe 
No defeat is too great for them to retrieve. 

If it can be done, they will do it. 


Shame on that thing in the form of a man 
Which says that it can’t, while there’s hope that it 
can! 

But success to the workers with muscle and brain, 
Who, whene‘er defeated, will try once again! 
Though want and distress make all others quail, 
With labor and faith, true men never fail, 

Trusting God, they never can do it 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. ~ 





BY GEORGE A. SELWYN. 





GENERALLY speaking, mistakes are considered 
unfortunate. Some people are perpetually making 
them, however, but that’s not younorl. We never 
blunder. I propose, though, to tell you about one of 
my friends who did. It’s not near as mortifying to 
reveal the blunders of other people as one’s own. It 
is, therefore, a good idea to keep an eye on other 
people’s affairs, and if there happen to be any little 
delinquences or mistakes of any kind, to “make a 
note of them.” It adds spice to the everyday soup 
of life, and is very appetizing to every éne but the 
unlucky subject. No one particularly likes being 
served up for the delectation of his friends; yet near- 
ly every one is, in some way or another, at some time 
in his life. If, therefore, my friend John Hanscom 
should chances to feel in any wise annoyed by the 
publicity I have given to his little mistake, I beg 
that he will consider it the common fate, and accept 
it philosophically. 

One day, late in August, I met John on the street. 
Now John, strange to say, had some faults, but upon 
the,whole, I rather Ifked the fellow. He had been 
absent nearly two months, “doing” Long Branch, 
the White Mountains, etc., etc. He was looking un- 
usually well, and, knowing that it makes people feel 
nicely to be told of it, 1 gently intimated the fact. 

“ Well, yes,” he said, stroking his mustache, “I 
think so myself!” 

He laughed, but I knew he meant just what he 
said. This was one of his faults; he was perfectly 
conscious of his good looks, and just a little vain of 
them. Not an isolated case, by any means. 

“‘The fact is,” he added, with a faint shadow of 
embarrassment in his tone, “1 am feeling so well—I 
don’t think I ever enjuyed life so thoroughly as 1 








ing half in the shadow, with a soft color in her 
cheeks, the “poor relation,’”? the young lady com- 
panion whom he vaguely remembered having seen 
at the Mountains, with Doctor Clifton’s family! 

“‘Mr. Hanscom, I believe,” she said, with a shy 
smile, extending her hand. 

John took it rather awkwardly, wondering what 
sent her there, and half believing himself to be labor- 
ing under an attack of the nightmare. 

**T—I asked to see Miss Clifton,” he stammered. 

“Yes,” she said, the color deepening in her fare, 
“TI received your note last night. It quite took me 
by surprise. 1 had not thought-—I had not expected 
to—to—” 

She paused, and broke down in utter confusion. 

‘* Pardon meif I seem rude,” he said, dropping her 
hand, “ bat I think there is some mistake. i have 
sent you no note.” 

She grew a trifle pale, but taking a step backward, 
drew from her pocket a note—/is note, and- held it 
towards him. 

“Who are you?” he asked, abruptly. 
besides Millie?” 

“TI am Millicent Clifton, Doctor Clifton’s eldest 
daughter.” And then, asa sudden thought struck 
her, she blushed scariet. ‘‘ You meant this for Agnes 
—I see; it is a mistake. Excuse me while I call her.” 

She took a step towards the door, when an impa- 
tient voice called suddenly, from the dining-room : 

** Ellen, take away this cold coffee! It’s strange 
one can’t have a decent breakfast unless she gets up 
before light!” 

“The family breakfasted at seven, and now it is 
ten,” the girl replied, sullenly. 

“JT don’t care if it’s twelve—bring me a hot break- 
fast!’? And John Hanscom heard the unmistakable 
stamp of a foot in the adjoining room. 

“Agnes does not dream that you are here, Mr. 
Hanscom,” Millie said, looking back with a little 
amused look on her face, and perhaps a faint shadow 
of exultation. 

She was only human, and though naturally sweet- 
tempered, and accustomed to being walked ove: vy 
her handsome, impericus sister, and overlooked and 
ignored by everybody else when she was by, she had, 
nevertheless, “elt more than ever annoyed and hu- 
Iniliated at the wretched mistake of the morning. 
Perhaps she had been foolish enough to feel pleased, 
and lie awake in a little tumult of mingled delight 
and surprise, until long after midnight, wondering 
how he ever came to care for such a quiet, plain little 
girl as she—he so grand, and handsome, and cultured. 
But it was all over now—the fond, foolish dream— 
she would never be 80 silly again, she said to herself, 
half angrily, pausing with her hand on the latch. 

“Stop!”? he said, hastily following her. “I had 
rather you would not speak to her now.” 

** You would not stay here and she not know?” 
she asked, indignantly. 

“No, Lam going directly out. I—” 

**Mother!’”? came again from the dining-room, 
“where is Mill? Have you carried my garnet poplin 
to her room?” 

** Yes, Agnes; but Millie is busy just now. 
gentieman called for her, Ellen said.” 

“Some of her pensioners, probably. A poor un- 
fortunate with a sick wife, and nine small children 
to be supplied with flannel night-gowns and pocket 
testaments.” 

**Hush, dear! he might hoar you,’”’ her mother 
expostulated. 

** What do you suppose I care if he does? I only 
hope he will, and take the hint and go away, so Mill 
can mend the lace on my dress. I want it done be- 
fore noon. Tom says John Hanscom is in town, and 
I want that dress to wear this afternoon.” 

“What, the Mr. Hanscom we met at the Moun- 
tains?” 


What 


Some 





have the past two months.” 





or some other colour, of course I have no means of 
“Tell me about it, John,” I said, as he turned and knowing; but I have littie hesitation in aflirming | 
walked down the street with me. | that they were, provided he can be supposed to have | 

“O, there isn’t much to tell—at least, not yet,” he slept at all. Men sleep, I know, upon the eve of 
answered, significantly. battle, and upon the eve of execution; but upon the 

“Who is it, John?” I persisted. eve of proposal—ah, that is quite another thing! I 

“Who is who? How curious you are this morning, | don’t exactly know. 
Bessie!” trying to assume an air of indifference, 
while all the time I knew he was dying to have me. mornings do, though doubtless John Hanscom fan- 
question him. “I believe a woman can scent a 
romance—”’ 

“Then there is one—you admit that?” I interrupt- 
ed, triumphantly. 

“I might as well tell you, I see; but mind, you are 
not to serve it up for the edification of the public.” 

“Never mind if I do, John. I will be sure to dress 
it up so you would never know it,”’ I rejuined, laugh- 
ing. (1 wonder if he will?) 

“You have heard of the Cliftons, of Edgefield? 
They are a very ancient and aristocratic family, you 
know.” 


would permit, he made his way to Doctor Clitton’s, 
and asked to see Miss Clifton. The servant showed 
him into a cosy little room, just off the dining-room, 
and went to call Miss Clifton. He cast a hasty glance 
about the room. It was just such a place as he had 
fancied she would like. There were a few choice en- 
gravings on the walls, a marble bust of Flora on a 
bracket in the corner, a statuette or two on the man- 
tel, a few well-selected books and magazines on the 
table, and a few late flowers in a vase on the window, 
** Yes, I have heard so; go on.” where the sunlight filtered through a luxuriant mass 
“Well, I met Doctor Frederic Clifton, his wife, | of clinging ivy, that draped itin perpetual greenness. 
daughter and a young lady companion—some poor ; Another table stood in the middle of the floor, com- 
relation, I fancy—at the White Mountains.” pletely covered with cloths of various kinds. Some 
“And the daughter is—” seemed to be cut into garments and nicely rolled 
*“*The nearest perfection of any woman I ever. together, some nearly completed, and some evidently 
saw!’’ he interrupted, enthusiastically. lain there for repairing. Among the latter was one 
“Ah? She is beautiful, of course?” I asked, that set his pulses beating with a sudden glow. It 
knowing that fine looks went a great ways with him. | was a beautiful garnet poplin dress, trimmed with 
“1 wish you ever had a heroine one half as lovely!” | white lace and narrow white satin folds. How ele- 
**Do you think she could be prevailed on to sit to | gant she had looked in it one evening, he remember- 
me? The fact is, John, the great majority of my ed. His head almost swam now, as the intoxication 
sitters are not of the superlative order. I suppose it of that evening rolled back on the tide of memory. 
is my misfortune, but I don’t happen to meet them.” | ‘ You asked for me, I believe?” a low, sweet, hes- 
**T see you are disposed to be cynical; but if you itating voice said, only a few feet from him. 
hee once see Agnes, you would be obliged to admit He sprang up in sudden confusion, and saw, stand- 

















The morning, however, dawned very much as other | you.” 


cied there was a softer gold in the sunshine, and a very particular job.” 
sweeter breath in the air. As early as etiquette | 


“Yes, ‘the Mr. Hanscom we met at the Moun- 
tains,’” she mimicked. ‘I don’t suppose you can 
conceive what should bring him to Edgefield. I fan- 
cy J can, though. By the way, I want Eilen to dress 
my hair. Send her up at eleven.” 

** But, Agnes, I want Ellen then, to assist me about 
dinner.” 

“And I want her to assist me, too. Mill can help 


“But Millie has got to mend your dress; itis a 


, relative to the truant property. The inguiry elicited 


Millie, it had been glory enough to shine in her 
reflected light, to be pointed out as the “sister of 
the beautiful Miss Agues Clifton.” Latterly, how- 
ever, she ha felt a vague desire to be something to 
somebody, beside “Agnes Clifton’s sister.” And that 
morning, after John Hanscom had gone, she sat 
down to the garnet poplin with a decidedly rebellious 
feeling in her heart. 

That night, Agnes Clifton, arrayed in the dress 
which she remembered he had said ‘‘ made her look 
like a princess,” with soft folds of lace at her grace- 
ful throat and arms, and blood-red fuchsias drooping 
against the glossy blackness of ber magnificent hair, 
received John H in the pl t parlor whose 
long mirrors reflected her superb figure from head to 
foot. Her lips rivalled the fuchsias in her hair, and 
a faint, wavering red burned and flickered in the 
clear, pure olive of her cheek. 

John Hanscom looked at ber critically, and was 
forced to confess that she was looking the best he 
ever saw her, and that was saying a good deal. She 
was very gracious, too, and smiled on him with her 
soft, bewildering eyes, and blushed under his gaze 
in the most encouraging manner possible. Twenty- 
four hours before, he would have given half the 
years of his life fur the welcome tbat he received 
now with a fesling of utter indifference. But for 
that ivok behind the scenes, how different would 
have been the result uf that evening’s interview! 

An hovr ia the green-room is a wonderful disen- 
chanter; and I think very much of the disappoint- 
ment and regret of after life would be avoided, if men 
and women on the stage of life were not so much 
given to masquerading and hoodwinking each other. 
I fancy there wouid be quite a change in the mar- 
riage statistics, and some slight alteration in the list 
of “ desirables,” on both sides. However, it all comes 
out in the sequel, only—ahb well! 

John Hanscom, strangely enough, tarried in Eige- 
field a month. And, what was still stranger, at 
least to the comprehension of Agnes Clifton, he one 
day, towards the end of that time, took Millie out to 
drive; and then, strangest of all, made a very direct, 
and this time verbal, proposal for that young lady’s 
hand. 

Millie blushed, of course; everybody does when 
they receive a proposal—and some when they make 
them!—and pretended to be greatly surprised, and 
asked him if he was “quite sure he really meant 
her this time, or was it another mistake?” 

I have not space to recount all the eloquent and 
impressive arguments John used to convince her 
that there was no mistake this time; for, as it took 
him until well into the evening to present them— 
and besides they all had to be gone over with num- 
berless times afterwards, with an indefinite number 
of prefixes and addendas—it would weary anybody’s 
patience, except the parties interested, to listen to 
them. 

I have tried to fancy the delight(?) and surprise 
of Agnes Clifton, when she first learned that Millie 
was to marry John Hanscom, and the reader who 
has a vivid imagination can go and do likewise. 
Imet John and Millie Hanscom last night, and it 
occurred to me what John said about its being ‘‘ im- 
possible for him ever to love a plain woman.” Millie 
Hanscom is plain, but, for my life, ’'d not dare hint 
as much to Jobn. 





A REWARD FOR HONESTY. 


The Dover (England) Chronicle gives the following 
curious story: Not long since, the visitors’ book at a 
large hotel within a hundred miles of the Admiralty 
Pier received the name of “a fine old English gen- 
tleman,” upon whose head the snow of seventy win- 
ters had left but little trace of its pathway. Being 
an early riser, he the other day left his couch shortly 
after dawn, to stir abroal to sip the morning air, 
and unwittingly dropped his purse while descending 
the staircase that led from his chamber. Reaching 
but a short distance from the hotel before he discov- 
ered his loss, he hastily retraced his steps, and, on 
entering the house, inquired of the first person he 
met (2 chambermaid just emerging from her teens) 





in reply that the femme de chambre had herself just 
fuund the purse, and was then on her way to deliver 
it to the proprietor of the hotel, in accordance with 
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“O yes, undoubtedly; everything is she under- 
takes.” And the door came to with a decided slam, | 
and Mrs. Clifton arose with a sigh, and went about 
clearing the table trom which her daughter had just 
risen. | 

All this had happened so rapidly that John Han- , 
| 8com, without desiring it, had heard every word. 
| “ Promise me that you will never let her know 
that I was here!” he said, grasping Millie’s hand | 
with a pressure so firm that it hurt her. ‘And that | 
—that note; please burn it, will you?” | 

“If you desire it, yes,” she said, gravely, a faint | 
| red coming into her cheek at the remembrance of , 

her mistake. j 

“T shall come up this evening—that is, if you think ! 
you can get the ‘garnet poplin’ mended?” he said, 
| with a significant smile. 
| “J will try,” she said, coldly, an annoyed look on | 

her face. | 
| The truth was, Millie Clifton was very proud of , 
the family honor, and it vexed her to know a stranger | 
| had seen its skeleton. Agnes’s ill temper and indo- ' 
‘lent, imperious manner were the thorn in the flesh | 
| in Doctor Clifton’s home. They were proud of her 
beauty, her elegant. fascinating manner in society, 

' and the attention she received from the proudest and | 
most accomplished people wherever she went. To | 





the rules of the establishment. A transfer of the 
parse to the hands of its owner followed; and a 
cursory glance satisfying him that the contents were 
intact, he iurormed the finder that he would not for- 
get her, and then retired. Disappointed, and having 
but little hope that the promise would be fulfilled, 
the demestic soon communicated what had transpired | 
to sundry of her fellow-servants; while the gentle- | 
man, in another direction, was devising how the | 
most satisfactucily to all concerned he could reward | 
the (pretty, of course,) chambermaid. A few min- | 


finder of the purse was in the act of commenting 
rather harshly on the absence of prompt generosity 


in its owner, the ringing of a bell sammoned ber to | 


an interview with the veritable gentieman himself. 
Doubtless with the rapidity of thought ber mind 


| 
utes sufficed for the deliberation; and while the | 
| 
| 
' 


scanned the composition of her wardrobe, and fancy | 


added some long-coveted article of dress through the | 


bounty of the stranger; but, to her astonishment, be | 


offered her his hand and fortane, which she accepted, 
and obtained, as the reward of her honesty, a | 
busband. 


«see © ————— 


Ldies can draw a beau into a knot at the hyme- 
neal altar. 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








The World in Miniature. 


THE DECLINING YEAR. 
The year begins to tremble with decay, 
Like an old man who leans upon his staff, 
And in a graveyard reads the epitaph 
Of all his offspring who have passed away; 
But yet soft breezes with his thin locks play, 
Scattering his sadness with a jocund laugh, 
While the great sun yet warms in his behalf, 
And with his darts keeps winter still at bay; 
Yea, soothed and flattered in full many ways, 
Though all the fields be bare, and the woodlands sere, 
Half hidden from his sight by thickening haze, 
Serenely smiles the slow declining Year, 
Like one who has in goodness spent his days, 
And waits his coming end without a fear. 


A young New Yorker recently gave $40,000 to- 
wards the erection of a church. He owned a fine 
seat on the Hudson; an elegant establishment in 
New York; had his fast team on the road; made sel- 
dom less than $25,000 a day. Thirty days ago his 
name was good tor any amount at the banks. His 
country house has gone, he has given up his city 
establishment, and he has not now money enough to 
buy a bag of oats for his fast team. Erie and the 
Pacific Mail carried them under. 

Another snake story is going the rounds, as diffi- 
cult to swallow as any of its predecessors, that in 
Northville, Wayne county, Mich., a child has been 
born with two snake heads growing from the top of 
the trunk of the body. One is that of an anaconda, 
and the other that of a black snake. They have to 
be kept separate, for on sight of each other, they 
commence fighting. To feed them, it is necessary to 
lay the child on its back, and let them lick milk from 
aplate. The parents have been offered $5000 for 
this child-reptile, but refuse to accept the offer. We 
would not advise anybody to offer more money. 


A Tennessee dentist recently advertised to put in 
afullset of false teeth for $10, to be paid when the 
original grinders were extracted. Many accepted 
the offer, and had their old stumps drawn out. But 
when their gums healed, and they called for the new 
set, the dentist was missing; and now they gnash 
their guns at his rascality. 


A young Cincinnati dentist was introduced to a 
fashionable beauty the other evening, and gracefully 
opened the conversation by saying, ‘‘ Miss oe 
hope I may consider that we are not entirely unac- 
quainted. I had the pleasure of pulling a tooth for 
your father only a short time ago.” 


The late San Francisco earthquake, severe as it 
was, failed to shake Mr. Stone, of Clay street, from 
his bed. His wife implored him to save himself by 
leaving the house, but he coolly assured her there 
was no more danger in the house than out of doors. 
At last, as a final argument, she told him that the 
streets were full of women in their night clothes. He 
arose with alacrity. 


A benzinist in Albany mistook an undertaker’s 
shop for a restaurant the other night, woke up the 
office-boy and demanded ‘a dozen fresh ones on the 
half-shell.” He was told that the establishment did 
not furnish food for the living, but coftins for the 
dead. ‘All right,” he replied, in muddled tones. 
“ Tll take a little coffee.” 

The Sultan of Turkey has about nine hundred 
wives, but only three are his favorites, each of them 
of remarkable beauty. Their names are, ‘‘ Dournal,” 
the New Pearl: “ Hairani Dil,” the Excellent Heart; 





eunuchs, chamberlains, pages, pipe-bearers, grooms, 
cooks, etc., number over a thousand persons, for 
whom some six thousand dishes are daily prepared, 
which are served at five hundred tables. 


A former slave-owner has bequeathed to an old 
colored woman, once his slave, his farm in Platte 
county, Missouri, worth $6000. The new owner de- 
clares that she was never so happy as when in 
slavery. 


A Scotch minister, it is reported, went into his pul- 
pit once in the olden time slightly obfuscated, and 
leaned over the precentor’s desk, (below the pulpit) 
saying, “Gi-v-e out the 256th Psalm.” ‘There 
be’ant so many,” said the precentor, wizen-faced 
and savage. ‘ Then sing so many as there be!” 


The Emperor of Brazil signified his disapprobation 
of the obstacles which the omnibus companies threw 
in the way of the s:reet railway in Rio Janeiro by 
inaugurating the road, in comany with the imperial 
family and several hundred leading citizens, when 
only a mile and a quarter of the road had been com- 
pleted. The road is being built by a New Yorker, 
and is a complete success. 


A physician attributes much of the sickness in 
winter to the bad effects of coal gas. He says in nine 
out of ten houses that he enters he notices cual gas 
in the air they breathe. Many times he finds the 
damper in the stove pipe closed to save coal, and the 
result is a room full of gas, not noticed by the in- 
mates, perhaps, but by those who come in from the 
fresh air. 


Ruch im Bittle. 


The Suez Canal is so tar completed tbat a large 
schooner has passed through. 

Gen. Grant will decline all public receptions, and 
thereby:show his sound sense. 

It is now firmly believed that Jeff Davis will never 
be tried for his treason. 

Napoleon is growing old with many cares. 

We see that whiskey is sold in Kentucky at 98 cents 
per gallon. Some people would like to see the same 
price here. 

Eugenie has discarded amethysts and wears only 
diamonds. 

A good boy in Berlin gained a legacy of $15,000 by 
helping an old gentleman who fell in the street. 

A Canadian of “ the upper ” circles thrashed his wife 
because she sang at a concert. 

Thirty-one deer and one panther is the record of 
five days’ hunting in Florida. 

An lowan was bitten by a spider, and died endeav- 
oring to spin a web and walk on the ceiling. 

Real water is used in making rain in a London the- 
atre and the actors get really wet. 

John Allen’s house now resounds to music which 
is not from angelic harps. 

Obaldia, the Panama rebel chief, rode out of ex- 
istence tied by the heels to the tail of a lively horse. 

An old woman in London was thrown down and 
killed by a child’s hoop. 

John Powell danced himself to death at a ball in 
New York last week. 

Plans for our new post-office have been agreed up- 
on Now for the money. 

The lobby of Washington is gathering in force for 
@ winter campaign. 

‘*Garibaldi is coming to America.” He has been 
here before, as captain of a merchant vessel. 

In 1646 Massachusetts did a brisk business in trad- 
ing Indians for negro slaves. 

New York retailers of coal charge the poor fourteen 
cents a bucket. 

Two Tennesseeans killed each other by way of set- 
tling the ownership of a cow. 

Two Nevada miners fought a duel 700 feet below the 
surface of the earth. 

A Californian apple-tree has blossomed for its 
fourth crop this year. 

Dumas, it is said, owes his publisher more money 
than he can ever hope to pay. 

The Jews in Warsaw have a theatre in which all 
the plays are founded on Old Testament stories, and 
all the parts are taken by males. 

The Sons of Malta have been resuscitated iu Mem- 
phis, and are in working order. 

They have shot a white fawn near Sacramento, 
California, 

A much larger breadth of wheat than usual has 
been sown in the southern counties of Indiana. 

Square-toed boots are not a success with “ young 
New York ”’ this season. 

Rossini left a furtune of two and a half million 
francs. 

There is a man in Lowell so thoroughly neutral on 
all public questions that he never takes a side-walk. 

A Dane has invented an ice velocipede, with wheels 
of grooved steel. 

The pannier dress is now called the “ dromedary ” 
style. 

New York!ladies now wear diamond rings over 
their gloves. 

The lady who husbanded her means was a single 
woman. 

The assessed value of Philadelphia real estate for 
1869 is $454,156,429, an increase of $8,593,402 over the 
previous year’s valuation. 

Fears are entertained for the safety of the artifi- 
cial island built in the lower bay of New York har- 
bor for quarantine purposes. 

A young German of Milwaukee shot himself on 
Saturday, because an expected remittance from 
‘‘ Fatherland ” did not come. The remittance came 
on Monday, in time to meet the expenses of his 
burial. 

The morus multicaulis fever has begun to rage in 
California. Some of our oldest citizens will remem- 
ber the virulence with which it attacked many in 
New England some thirty or more years ago. 











Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Thomas H. 
Litchfield and Miss Nellie L. Payden 

By Rev Mr. Boyne, Mr. Fred W. Smith and Miss Geor- 
giana Philbrick. 

By Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. George S. Hale and Miss Ellen 
Tebbets. : 

By Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Erastus Gott and Miss Ella 
F. Peabody. 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. R. Sherman Mackintosh and 
Miss Addie L. Johnson. 

By Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Israel Higgins and Miss Minnie 
E. Varney. 
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Deaths. 








The heaviest man in Maryland, if not in the Uni- 
ted States, lately died in Queen Anne’s county. A 
few years ago he weighed nearly five hundred | 
pounds, and at the time of his death nearly four 
hundred. He was five feet ten inches high, and two 
‘set across, from shoulder to shoulder. 

A young lady of Rochester, N. Y., fatally stabbed 
an old gentleman, killed her uncle, named Ring, and 
then swallowed strychnine, and died in a few min- 





, ‘= It is said she was crazy. 


In this city, Mrs. Rachel Kemp, 70; Mr. John G Quinn, 
35; Mrs. Hannah B. Abbott; Mrs. Betsey Stoddard, 82; 
Mrs. Emily Bradford; Mr. Charles A. Pope, 33; Mrs. 
Maria T. Rice, 44. — 

At Charlestown, Capt. William L. Hay, 42; Mrs. So- 
phia D.C Doane, 42. z 

At South Boston, Mr. John Waldo, 57. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Harriet C. Bryant, 62; Henry Slade, 


SQ. dé. 

At Braintree, Mrs. Sarah F. Fritts, 33. 

At Brewster, Mrs. Mary Freeman, 75. 

At Chelmsford, Mrs. Susannah Calhoun, 87. 
At Wakefield, Mr. Harfield Hart, 74, 

At Medford, Mrs. Mary A. Seabury. 

At Jamaica Plains, Prof. W. E. Jillson. 


The Pouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Cotp SLAW.—Cut a cabbage in half, and with a 
sharp knife shave it down very finely. Make a dreas- 
ing of one egg, well beaten, half a gill of vinegar 
salt to taste and a teaspoonful of butter. Beat the 
egg light, add to it the vinegar, salt and butter. As 
soon as the egg is thick, take it off the fire, set itaway 
to cool, then pour it over the cabbage, and mix it well 
together. Some prefer a little sugar in the egg and 
vinegar. 

Hor Staw.—Cut the cabbage in half, and shave it 
very finely. Put it into a stew-pan, with a piece of 
butter, and salt tothe taste; pour in justenough wa- 
ter to prevent it from sticking to the pan. Cover it 
closely, and let it stew, stir it frequently, and when 
it is quite tender, add a little vinegar and serve it hot. 


PANADA is merely a preparation of bread made 
up in various ways. To make it in five minutes, set 
@ little water on the fire with a glass of white wine, 
some sugar, and ascrape of nutmeg and lemon-peel ; 
meanwhile grate some crumbs of bread. The mo- 
ment the mixture boils up, keeping it stillon the fire, 
put the crumbs in, and let it boil as fast as it can. 
When of a proper thickness just to drink, take it off. 

Or :—Put to the water a bit of lemon peel, mix the 
crumbs in, and, when nearly boiled enough, put some 
lemon or orange syrup. Observe to boil all the in- 
gredients, for, if any be added after, the panada 
will break and not jelly. 

Chicken Panada.—Boil a chicken till about three 
parts ready in a quart of water; take off the skin, 
cut the white meat off when cold, and’ put intoa 
marble mortar; pound it to a paste with a little of 
the water it was boiled in, season with salt, a grate 
of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon-peel. Boil 
gently for a few minutes to the consistency you like; 
it should be such as you can drink, though tolerably 
thick. This conveys great nourishment in a small 
com pass. 

















IMPORTART TO PRINTERS, 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8! CTION, do not harden, 

shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 








The Great New-England Remedy! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


S now offered to the afflicted throughout the 

country, after having becn proved by the test 
of thirteen years in the New-England States, 
where its merits have become as well known as the 
tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues, 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis. Spitting of Blood, and Pul- 
monary Affections Lats Seat It is 
a Remarkable Remedy for Kidney 
Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 
of Voiding Urine, Bleeding 
from the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. 


PREPARED AT THE 


NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE AMERICAN UNION. 


PRICE REDUCED! 
$2.50 A YEAR. 

This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the UNION 

THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 

(GF Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 
Address ELLIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





Boston, Mass. 


HARPERS PERIODICALS: 


MAGAZINE 
[609 WEEKLY: :|/869 
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Harpers Magazine, Weekly and Bazar. These 
three periodicals fully merit the high encomiums 
which they have received from the press, and the 
support which has been given them by the readin 
= ic. Whether one considers their beautiful an 
nstructive illustrations, which leave untouched no 
subject of domestic or foreign importance—their lit- 
erary merit, which has given them the highest place 
in the current literature—or their judicious editorial 
management—they must be emphatically pronounced 
the three best family periodicals in the world.— The 
Advance, Chicago. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


“© Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the world.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New 
York Observer. 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the edito- 
rial management of HARPER’S.— Nation. 


It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all. 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 


u_aeeeeeeeeerrmm™*- 


‘4 Complete Pictorial History of the Times,” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
HARPER'S WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to 
= title, ‘A Journal of Civilization.”—N. Y. Evening 

‘ost. 


This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our 
future historians will enrich themselves out of HAR- 
PER’s WEEKLY long after writers, and printers, and 
publishers are turned to dast.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear 
in HARPER'S WEEKLY from week to week fourm a 
remarkable series of brief political essays. They are 
distinguished by clear and pointed statements, by 
good common sense, by independence and breadth of 
view. They are the expression of mature conviction, 
high principle and strong feeling, and take their 
place among the best newspaper writing of the time. 
—North American Review. 
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An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure 
and Instruction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A Supplement containing full-sized Patterns of 
useful articles accompanies the paper every fortnight, 
and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion Plate. 

HARPER’s BAZAR contains 16 folio pages of the 
size of HARPER’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine 
paper, and is published weekly. 





HARPER'S BAZAR contains, besides pictures, pat- 
terns, etc., a variety of matter of especial use and 
interest to the tamily; articles on health, dress and 
housekeeping in all its branches; its editorial matter 
is specially adapted to the circle it is intended to 


and literary matter of merit—New York Evening 
Post. 


It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying 
instruction, of giving excellent patterns in every 
department, and of being well stocked with good 
reading matter.— Watchman and Kejlector. 


To dress according to HARPER’S BAZAR will be 
the aim and ambition of the women of America.— 
Boston Transcript. 





TERMS FOR 1869. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year......... $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.... .... 4.00 
HARPER’s BAZAR, One Year......... 4.00 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’sS BAZAR, to one address for one year, 
$10.00; or any two for $7.00. 

An extra copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every club of 
Five SUBSCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one remittance, 
or six copies for $20.00. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one, 


Its columns are filled with CAPITAL Stories by the | 


TANIST°S MATINEE contains National 

Airs of 30 countries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, 
Songs without Words, Four-handed Pisses, Fessas, 
Redowas, Marches. Quicksteps, Easy Pieces Finge e 
for beginners, 100 ee and Contra Dances, 50 
Waltzes, 26 sets of Quaslrilles, (including Lancers, 
Caledonian, Prinee Imperial, the German, Grand 
Duchess, Belle Hellene, ete ,) with calls. Over 300 pieces 
ot popular music, containing the latest compositions 
of Strauss, Gangl, Parlow, C. Faust, etc., being a 
Musical Library in itself. Price—boards, morocco 
backs, $3.00; cloth sides, Turkey morocco backs and 
corners, $4.00; same, full gilt, $5.00. A first-clars 
| musical present. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
| of price. ELIAs HowE, 103 Coart St., Boston. 











interest and ivstruct; and it has, besides, good stories . 
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THE WELCOME. 





Anither bairn cam’ hame— 
Hame to mither and me!— 
It was yestreen in the gloamin’ 
When scarce was light to see 
The wee bit face 0’ the darlin’, 
That its greetin’ cry was heard, 
And our crowded nestie made a place 
To hold another bird! 


Sax little bonnie mouths, 
Ah me! take muckle to fill, 
But to grudge the bit t’ the seventh, 
For mither and me were ill! 
O! nestle up closer, dearie, 
Lie saft on the snawy breast, 
Where fast life's fountain floweth 
When thy twa lips are prest. 


The rich man counteth his cares 
By the shinin’ gowd in 's hand, 
By ’s ships that sail on the sea, 
By ‘s harvests that whiten the land; 
The puir man counteth his blessings 
By the ring 0’ voices sweet, 
By the hope that glints in bairnies’ een, 
By the sound of bairnies’ feet. 


An’ it’s welcome hame, my darlin’! 
Hame to mither and me! 

An’ it’s never may ye find less 0’ love 
rhan the love ye brought wi ye! 
Cauld are the blasts o' the wild wind, 

An’ rough the warld may be; 
3ut warm's the hame ‘o the wee one 
In the hearts o’ mither and me! 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MATTIE MARTIN. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


~~ 





fy 1EN Mattie Martin was 
eight years old, her fa- 
ther and mother thought 
that they would have to 
move out cf the house 
and leave her the whole 
of it, she took so much 
room, and made so much 
noise in taking it. Mat- 
tie was overfull of spirit 
and ingenuity, wanted to 
laugh and sing all the 
time, and, when she was 
in a@ ‘particularly joyous 
mood, liked to waken the 
echoes of the neighbor- 
hood with ashrill scream. 
Tue fact was, I suppose, 
that she was very healthy 
and active, and being a petted, only child, with no 
work to do, she had no way of using her extra ener- 
gy except in such antics. She liked to climb out the 
attic windows, and run along the roof of the house, 
while her mother would stand in the yard below, 
white with terror, expecting every instant to see her 
fall and break her neck. She,would climb trees and 
s8wing on outer branches; she stood on tall posts, 
she danced on the tops of rail-fences. Besides these 
accomplishments, she could draw portraits of people 
she didn’t like, that would look like them, and yet be 
ridiculous; she could make most fearful faces; she 
could make lovely little kittens out of a bit of wax, 
two beads, and a little shell; she could make babies 
of all sorts and sizes. She made a stuffed black man 
nearly as large as her father, and set it in the front 
entry as tuotman. She did and could do mere things 
than [can tell. But above all things, she delighted 
in frightening people. The neighbors called her an 
imp. 

One day her father brought home a rat-trap. 

“Vm going to set this in the closet, and see if I can 
eatch some of those rats,” hesaid. ‘ They make as 
much noise at night as if they were going to pull the 
house down over our heads. 1 have no peace of my 
sleep.” 

** You don’t want to have your peace ratified, do 
yoa, pa?” says Mattie, who had heard the papers 
read. 





“No, nor Mattified, either,” said her father. 
‘¢ Now mind, Miss Minx, that you don’t touch this 
trap.” 

Well, that night, before the family went to bed, 
Mr. Martin arranged the trap in the large pantry, 
and took care to have the cat put down cellar that 
she might not get her paw caught. Sle was a young 
cat, and very much afraid of rats, though she could 
catch mice very well. They thought a good deal of 
this cat, and kept her more for ornament, and as a 
pet, than for use. She was of a beautiful gray, and 
had paws as white as miik, and a white star in her 
forehead. 

‘*She’s a little scarecrow,” thought Mattie, as she 
undressed herself that night, me wing to say that the 
cat was not brave. ‘‘She ovght to catch the rats 
without our having a trap. L'il jast teach her better. 
She’s got to come up, and if a rat comes, she shall 
tight it.” 

So Mattie went softly down stairs, and opening the 
cellar-door, cailed the cat up. Pvor pussy came 
gladly enough, tor she was disgusted at having to 
stay down iu the damp and dusty cellar in her clean 


‘| Mrs. Slade said. 
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| white stockings. She crept, pnrripg round Mattie, ; Mrs. Slade would have been glad to have her help. 


| her eyes shining in the dark, and when she saw the 
pantry door open, she made a dive for it, 
often that pussy could getinto the pantry. First she 
jumped up on a shelf, and lapped all the cream off a 
pan of milk that had been set for breakfast ; then she 


didn’t care much about. 

**1 smell cheese somewhere,” she purred to herself, 
‘and cheese I myst have. Why, I’d give every one 
of my whiskers for a good slice of cheese. Minnie is 
a prime girl to let me up here, though I wish she 
wouldn’t pull my tail so fearfully as she does some- 
times, or make me wear nutshell shoes. Where in 
the name of mice is that cheese?” 

Aiter a thorough search, pussy at length found the 
cheese. It was in the rat-trap. A most beautiful 
piece of cheese it was, as yellow as gold, and as 


delight when she saw it, and smiling to berself to see 
if her teeth were all right, she stretched out her paw 
to take possession of the dainty. 

Mr. andi Mrs. Martin had jast gone sound rsleep, 


through the house. Both of them started up, and 
screamed ouf together: 

* What’s the matter?” 
tinued. 

“It's fire!’ cried Mr. Martin. 

** It’s burglars!” screamed Mrs. Martin. 

It’s murder!” shouted Mr. Martin. 

* It’s Mattie!” shrieked Mrs. Martin. 

At that they both jumped ontjof bed, and ran to- 
wards the stairs, hitting against the open cellar-door 


But still the cries con- 


ground floor. And here a new idea entered their 
heads, and they both stopped short, and said, 
together: 

‘* It’s the cat!” 

Sure enough, poor pussy had got caught in the rat- 
trap, and it was many a day before she gut the 
wound healed; and to this day she is, like Sir Jerry 
Gonimble, “ lame of aleg.’”? And to this day, too, she 
will not taste of cheese, but will bristle up, and 
shrink away at sight of it, as if it were a dog. 

“Well, pa, isn’t she a category?” coming down 
and seeing the cat’s bloody paws. ‘“ Kitty, how did 
you get up cellar?” 

Puor kitty lifted her face, as the naughty girl asked 
this fibbing question, and, looking directly into Mat- 
tie'’s eyes, gave a doletul and reproachfal cry. 

** [’m sorry you’re hurt,” Mattie whispered to her. 
‘But I aint to blame. What for did you go and 
make believe your paw wasarat? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Well, that is the way Mattie went on, cutting up 
shines, ani bothering everybody, but doing it all out 
of fun, and thougbtlessness, and wild spirits, and 
never really meaning tu do harm. But by-and-by 
came trouble to the house. Mr. Martin was not a 
rich man, nor a great scholar, nor anybody very 
grand; but he had a pretty house of his own, not far 
from town, and he kept sture. Well, by some means 
or other, he failed, all of a sudden, and found himself 
@pourman. He had no money to set himself up in 
business again, anc no muney to live on—nothing but 
his house; and since they were out of town, they 
ccutdn’t take boarders. 

Mattie sobered down a little at that. Not that she 
knew what poverty is, or understood just what they 
were so troubled about; but she was very “ond of her 
father and mother, and it distressed her to see them 
look so pale, and eat so little, and to hear them talk 
over what they should do. 

**Couldn’t you be a butcher, pa?” she asked. 

*‘ Where would I get anything to butcher, you silly 
child?” he replied; ‘‘ unless I should kill the cat.” 

“Couldn’t you drive a fish-cart?” she went on, 
determined to help. 

*sIt costs woney to buy a cart and horses and 
fishes,” her father said. 

* You know you could begin on a very small scale,” 
said Mattie, meaniag to be witty. 

Her father smiled a poor littie smile, which en- 
couraged Mattie somewhat. It was the first time she 
had seen him smile fur a week. 

There was no m:'re said just then, and Mattie went 
out and stood at the tront yard gate, lookiug up and 
down the street. She felt very melanchely, though 
she had showed no sign of it in the huuse. She 
wasn’t a girl to cry before people; but now as she 
stood there alone, the tears rose to her eyes, and she 
kept swallowing hard to prevent their breaking out 
in sobs. 

*I do wish that I could find some money, or get 
something to do, or something for pa to do,” she 
thought. ‘I wonder if there isn’t something. l’ve 
@ great mind to ask Mrs. Slade to let me pick cur- 
rants for her. She pays acent a quart.” 

No sooner said thun done. Mattie went over to 
Mrs. Slade’s, and saw two little boys, with pails, 
going out to the long rows of curraut-bushes. 
‘*‘ May I pick currants at acent a quart, Mrs. Siade?” 
asked Mattie, going up to the door. 

“TI don’t want you to; you’re too mischievous,” 
** You would be playing tricks, and 
trightening the children.” 

**No, I wouldn’t,” said Mattie, almost bursting 
out crying. 

“Yes, you would,” {the woman said, “I know 
your capers.” And at that she turned and went 
into the house. 

Then for the first time Mattie saw something be- 
sides fun in cutting up shines. She saw that she 
had lost the cuntidence of people, and done herself 
an injury. If she had been a sober, quiet little girl, 





when they heard the most awful cries sounding , 


on their way; for their sleeping room was on the | 


It wasn’t | 


took a nibble off the edge of a pie; but that she | 


smooth as butter. Pussy’s eyes fairly sparkled with 








“Dear me!” said Mattie, tarning away in great 
distress; ‘I never again will laugh so long as I 
live.” 

She went down the street a little further till she 
came to a very fine house, where she saw a lady out 
in the grounds, and a servant drawing about a little 
carriage in which there wasa baby. Mattie went 
into the garden and walked up to the lady. 

‘* Please, Mrs. Bennett,” she said, for she knew 
the people, “will you hire me to draw the baby 
about? I want to earn some money.” 

“Mercy, no!” ‘cried the lady. ** I wouldn't trust 
baby to you for the world. You would be sure to 
play some sort of trick upon him.” 

**No, I wouldn’t,” said Mattie, almost realy to 
tear her own eyes out fur having been so naughty a 
girl. 

**O, I wouldn’t trust you,” this lady said, just as 
the other had. 

Mattie turned away, feeling as though her heart 
would break. 

OQ, I didn’t know I was so awfully wicked,”’ she 
said, crying bitterly. 

But her courage was not easily to be broken. So 
in a few minutes she wiped her eyes and started again 
in search of employment. But every body refused 
her, and some scolded, and some laughed at her, and 
at last she turned to go home again. She had a new 
idea. She would try to sell the wonderful things 
that she could make. 

She stole quietly into the house and up stairs to 
her little chamber, and there she got out her treas- 
ures. There was a happy family of dolls, and anoth- 
er of cats, aud there was a little old lady about as big 
as your finger, and a baby in an egg shell cradle, and 
a dog, and some faces cut in card-board. With these 
she went down stairs again, and while her father 
aud mother were yet in troubled talk, she carried a 
chair and a little stand out to the roadside, and 
arranging her treasures, seated herself and waited. 
It was about noon, and a good many people went by ; 
but nobody bought anything. 

**O, goodness!” says Mattie, almost in despair, 
**T’m afraid they aint pretty, after all.” 

At length, about sunset, a fine carriage came 
along, with prancing horses, and a very gay looking 
company. There was a beautiful young lady dressed 
very fashionably, with her hair all on top of ber head, 
and a bonnet about as big asa ten cent scrip, and 
flounces and fringes hanging all over her. Beside 
her sat a very handsome young man who seemed to 
be quite pleased with her. These on the back seat of 
the barouche. Onthe front seat was an oldish gen- 
tleman who was not the handsomest man in the 
world, but who looked very well. These people were 
driving slowly, and laughing and talking as they 
went. , 

**Mercy!” cried the young lady, spying Mattie. 
‘Look at the little apple-woman without the 
apples. Do tell John to stop.” 

They told John to stop, and then the pretty lady 
leaned over the carriage side and called out, “ What 
do you sell, little woman?” 

**I sell cats, and dogs, and dolls,” said Mattie 
eagerly, trembling lest they should go on without 
buyirg. 

** Of all things!’’ cried the lady. 
here.” 

Mattie took her wares in her apron and carried 
them to the lady. 

They all looked the thinz: over, and seemed to be 
surprised and amused by . They asked her if 
she made them, w::0 showed her how, aud what she 
made them of, and she told the whole. 

“And now, what do you expect to do with the 
money you will get for them?” the elder gentleman 
asked, speaking tor the first time. 

Mattie’s lip began to quiver. Somehow, all the 
trouble she had had seemed to have made her baby- 
ish. ‘‘ I am going to give it to father,” she said, very 
faintly. 

“What do you give it to him for?” asked the 
gentleman. 

Mattie broke out crying, and told her whole story. 

© Poor chili!’ said the lady, taking out her purse. 
‘*T will buy every oue ot your dolls, and cats, and 
faces, and pay you a dollar apiece fur them.”’ 

Mattie looked at the bright fifteen dollars the lady 
gave her, and cried still more, but this time with joy. 
The elder gentleman got out of the carriage and told 
the others to drive on, and oft they went, dogs, cats, 
and all, and Mattie was leit with the stranger. He 
took her hand, led her back to the roadsiue, and they 
had a long talk. Then he Jed her into the huuse. 

Mr. Martin knew this gentleman at once, and the 
gentleman recollected having seen Mr. Martin, and 
each one knew that the other was a man to be trust- 
ed. So aitera tew compliments, during which Mr. 
Martin wondered what in the world brought the rich 
Mr. Gorham to see him, and Mattie stood first on 
one fovut then on the other, with the hand that held 
her money hidden in her pocket, so happy she couid 
scarcely keep from dancing, while the gentleman 
told his business. He wanted a head salesman in 
his importing house, and would Mr. Martin take the 
place? 

Of course, Mr. Martin was overjoyed to take it, 
and still more delighted when he learned that he 
owed the olfer to his good-tor-nothing little daughter. 

The gentleman had still another offer to make. 
Little Mattie, he said, had uncommon talents for 
modelling, and vugut to take lessons of some artist, 
or go to the school ui design. He woukl pay her ex- 
penses fur a year, and see how she made vut; and if 
at the end of that time sne should do as well as she 


“ Do bring them 


now promised, he woukil give her 
cation. 

Mattie Martin wasa joyful girl that day; and if 
ever parents were proud of a child, then hers were, 
Tothiuk that the dogs and cats she made were Teally, 
after all, wonderfa) things, and that the little girl of 
whom they had often been ashamed sho was so wild, 
should turn out to be smarter than all the little girls 
about, was worth having had trouble to find out. 

The gentleman was not mistaken about Mattie's 
talents; and at this day she is in Rome, studying, 
and. ix going to be a famous woman. 





Humors of the Day. 


A SLEEPY BRIDEGROOM. 

A young couple, residing at Lexington, Ky., deter- 
mined to elope recently, and accordingly started for 
Cincinnati on the afternoon train, and in due time 
arrived at the Spencer House, the paradise of lovers. 
The two were young and exceedingly rural, and their 
conduct soon convinced the initiated attendants at 
the hotel that they had been thwarted in their hy- 
meneal inclinations by hard-hearted parents and 
guardians, opposed to what is satirically called the 
** decrees of heaven.’’ 

The emotions betrayed by the fugitives were vari- 
ous; modest in the extreme, they were unable to 
conceal their fondness trom the guests in the draw- 
ing room, mingle! with a sort of triumph at their 
success and fear lest they might be overtaken, at 
once enlisted the sympathies of all who observed 
them. 

At length the young man went to the offive and in- 
quired tor the proprietors, alleging that he had some 
private business which could be transacted with no 
other parties. The clerk stated that neither of them 
was in, but that he could and would aitend to any- 
thing the ruralist might unfold. 

Of this the youu, man seemed skeptical, and com- 
menced pacing the floor, exhibiting the greatest 
restlessness, and finally entered the drawing-room, 
from which he again issued after a short consulta- 
tion, and approaching the clerk, said: 

“Sir, there’s a lady in the room; sh8 wants to 
marry me, and I want to marry her bad; can you do 
anything for us?” 

The clerk replied that everything matrimonial 
should bt arranged in a short time, and in less than 
an hour the cerewony had been performed and the 
happy couple united by the firmest ties that the law 
recognized. 

Soon after, the bridegroom approached the desk of 
the office, and commenced looking over the register. 
The clerk inquired what he desired, and received tor 
reply that he only wished to see the arrivals. But 
his manner betrayed the fact that his mind was not 
easy; but what his troubles were no one could coz.- 
jecture. After walking around the oftice for about 
twenty minutes, he repaired to the book again, and 
said to the clerk, in a2 low tone: 

** Hadn’t you better change the register and give 
us one room, now we're married?” 

‘**That is already changed,” replied the clerk. 
** You are marked for the same room.” 

* Well,” replied the gratitied Kentuckian, sur- 
prised at such thoughtfulness, *‘ well, just you show 
me up, for I’m awful sleepy.” 

It is needless to add that his request was complied 
with, and that in a few moments he was reposing in 
the arms of Morpheus or Eliza. 





TOUGH STORIES. 


There is an old man living in a little village lying 
at the fvot of the Green Mountains, who has been 
for a lifetime the story-teller of the neighborhood. 
His experience has been great in that line, and his 
composure and placidity while he enunciates a 
‘swhopper ” unequalled. No matter what extraor- 
dinary event happens, he instantly remembers one 
which surpasses it. To give you an iustance: Que 
day he killed a common striped or garter snake 
while mowing in the meadow. When he came home 
to dinner he told his employer that be ha/i killed the 
biggest striped snake he ever see, and asked him 
how big he s’posed it was. The former reflected, 
never having seen one over two feet long, but know- 
ing our friend’s propensity he guessed it might bave 
been eight feet long. With the emphasis uf one 
who knows he is going to make your eyes stick out 
with astonishment, he brought down his fist upon 
the table, and said, in a tragic whisper, “’Twas 
nine!” 

Another time he was in the tavern, talking with a 
number of farmers about the effects of poudrette upon 
corn. 

Poudrette wasa new thing there, at that time, 
and each one who had tried it vied with the other 
in their statistics. 

Oar friend, whose tactics were always to draw out 


then took up the thread of the following tale: 

** When I fust heerd of this here poudrette I went 
an’ got a pint, an’ I put it all inter one hill, an’ then 
I put five kernels of corn in the hill five inches apart, 
an’ stuck astick inter the middle s8o’s I'd know it 
agin. Wa’al,I never seed corn grow like that ‘ere. 
It growed an’ growed till it got to be ten feet high, 
an’ when it eared every ear was fifteen inches long, 
an’ when I harvested that ’ere hill, I got tive ears off 
of every stalk, and seven off the stick!” 
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the strength of the enemy before he ventured any- | 4 
thing himself, waited till everybody was through, | 
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